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Do  You  Know  Your  Horoscope? 

rhere  is  every  reason  why  you  should,  says  a  disciple  of  Father  Rigge— 
You  can  buy  it  for  ten  cents.    But  who  wants  to  spend  the  dime? 

By  LAWRENCE  H.  BROWN 


EVERY  flock  has  its  black 
sheep.  Search  where  you 
will,  in  every  stratum  of 
society,  in  every  conceiv- 
3le  organization, there  will  be  one, 
f  whom  the  less  said  the  better.  Tn 
Edition  to  holding  true  in  the 
inks  of  humanity,  this  condition 
often  found  in  other  environ- 
tents.  The  biisiness,  professional, 
KUistrial  and  athletic  families  all 
ave  practices  which  and  practi- 
Dners  whom  they  regard  as  "skel- 
;ons-in-closet."  These  they  en- 
eavor  to  conceal  from  the  public 

aze  as  much  as  possible,  and  most  often  do  succeed. 
Astronomy  is  the  aristocrat  of  the  family  sciences, 
onored  and  respected  throughout  the  world,  it  builds 
s  temples  on  mountain  tops,  seeks  refuge  from  cities, 
id  on  the  whole,  regards  matters  pretaining  to  the 
irth  with  more  or  less  disdain,  and  courts  favor  of 
xlies  far  distant.  From  such  a  blue  blooded  member 
!  a  family  of  thoroughbreds  we  consciously  expect 
1  iinspotted  record.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
strology  not  only  claims  relationship  to  science — 
hich  science  never  admits — but  in  addition  lias  the 
merity  to  claim  first  degree  kinship  to  the  oldest 
'anch,  astronomy,  to  the  latter 's  infinite  disgust. 
This  unclaimed,  unwanted  pretender  to  the  name 
science"  professes  to  foretell  future  events,  especially 
ie  fate  of  man,  from  the  position  of  certain  stars.  Tt 
'iginated  in  error — from  the  belief  that  the  earth  was 
e  center  of  the  universe  and  all  else  somehow  tribu- 
ry.  From  this  theory  the  ancient  Chinese,  Chaldeans, 
omans  and  Egyptians,  evolving  in  some  manner  the 
^pothesis  that  the  changing  configurations  of  the 
>avenly  bodies  influenced  human  destiny,  placed  great 


And  now  comes  the  Horo(r)- 
scope — Do  you  know  about  it?  It 
has  been  such  an  important  factor 
in  so  many  present  day  enterprises 
that  all  college  students,  especially 
those  pursuing  professional 
courses,  should  be  trained  in  its 
application.  The  author  sets  forth, 
in  this  article,  some  of  its  modern 
uses  and  abuses,  and  finally  applies 
it  to  practical  problems. 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found 
a  suggestion  for  football  Coaches. 


faith  in  the  predictions  of  their  as- 
trologers. Even  in  the  later  days, 
John  Kepler,  although  he  knew 
much  better,  would  "cast  horo- 
scopes" for  which  he  received 
large  fees.  The  ordinary  method 
was  to  divide  the  globe  or  plani- 
sphere into  twelve  parts  by  large 
circles  running  from  pole  to  pole — ■ 
like  our  longitudinal  circles  now. 
Each  of  these  twelve  spaces  was 
called  a  "house"  or  heaven".  The 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  all  pass  once 
every  twenty-four  hours  through 
the  portions  of  the  heavens  repre- 
sented by  the  twelve  "houses."  Every  "house"  had 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ruling  over  it  as  its  lord. 
The  different  "houses"  symbolized  advantages' and  dis- 
advantages of  various  kinds.  For  example,  the  first 
"house"  represented  riches,  the  sixth  health,  the  sev- 
enth love,  the  eighth  death,  the  twelfth  hatred,  etc. 
They  varied  in  strength,  the  one  containing  that  part 
of  the  heavens  about  to  rise  being  the  most  powerful.  It 
was  called  the  ascendent,  while  the  point  just  rising  was 
termed  the  horoscope.  The  important  thing  was  to  as- 
certain what  "house"  and  star  was  in  the  ascendent  at 
the  moment  of  the  person's  birth,  from  which  it  was 
deemed  possible  to  augur  his  fortune. 

ALTHOUGH  exact  uses  of  the  horoscope  in  ancient 
times  are  for  obvious  reasons  rather  obscure,  in- 
stances of  modern  uses  are  plentiful  enough.  Ways  and 
means  have  been  devised  by  certain  industrious  souls 
whereby  one  can  know  everything  from  his  fortune  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  six  months  hence.  To  those  who 
would  he  sure  of  a  favorable  horoscope — and  therefore  a 
successful  life — I  would  call  attention  to  the  strategy  of 
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Augustus,  who  carefully  concealed  the  day  and  hour  of 
his  birth  until  he  found  a  complaisant  astrologer.  For 
a  dozen  or  so  bags  of  tax-payers'  gold,  Gus  got  a  regu- 
lation, big  league  horoscope,  guaranteed  not  to  shrink, 
stretch,  fade,  tear  or  wear  out,  to  which  he  calmly  ad- 
justed his  birthday.  In  this  age  of  competition  one  can 
easily  get  a  horoscope  that  will  work  just  as  well  as 
Augustus'  did,  for  one  thin  dime. 

Since  the  horoscope  shows,  by  reading  the  position  of 
the  planets,  what  the  life,  character  and  fate  of  the  in- 
dividual is,  we  can,  by  reversing  the  process  and  observ- 
ing the  traits  and  characteristics  of  our  fellowmen,  ac- 
curately compute  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  they  should  have  been  when  the  per- 
son under  consideration  was  born.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  a  popular  movie 
hero — the  "flapper's  idol"  and  he  to 
whom  we  owe  the  popularity  of  "peon 
pants"  and  "Valspar"  hair  dressing. 
After  laboriously  compiling  the  meager 
accounts  of  the  hero  of  "The  Shriek" 
which  his  modest  retiring  press  agents 
so  reluctantly  offer  for  public  accept- 
ance, a  good  astrologer  would  say  that 
on  the  day  of  his  birth,  the  planet  Venus 
must  have  occupied  at  least  three 
"houses"  at  once,  all  of  which  must 
have  been  very  close  to  the  ascendent. 
Figuring  backward  in  this  manner  we 
would  considerably  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  of  some  years  past. 

Modern  usage  has  given  astrol- 
ogy several  by-products  which, 
while  not  bearing  directly  on  the 
older  superstitution,  are,  neverthe- 
less, related  to  it  by  the  bonds  of 
fakery.  One  of  the  most  common 
of  these  is  the  assign- 
ment of  different  jewels 
to  different  months  of 
the  year  as  "birth- 
stones".  (Any  jeweler 
will  gladly  advise.)  Closely  allied  with  this,  is  the  prac- 
tice of  classifying  certain  flowers  with  the  different 
months.  The  wisdom  and  farsightedness  of  the  florists 
can  readily  be  appreciated  when  it  is  noted  that  the  flow- 
ers for  the  winter  months — when  flowers  are  scarce — 
are  almost  without  exception  the  most  expensive  of  the 
whole  ordinary  horticultural  array.  The  original  flor- 
ist must  have  consulted  a  clever  astrologist.  Picking 
any  ten  fellows  on  the  campus,  eight  of  them  will  tell 
you  that  the  birthdays  of  his  five  best  girls  occur  dur- 
ing the  late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring  months,  when 
the  proper  flowers  with  which  to  "say  it"  are  at  a 
premium. 

Modern   science   has   gradually    eliminated   one    old 


superstition  however.  The  automobile  tire  has  marked 
the  passing  of  the  horse  shoe.  No  longer  is  it  lucky  to 
pick  one  up — especially  if  the  tire  is  brand  new. 

If  actual  experience  would  certify  the  veracity  of  the 
horoscope,  how  much  easier  would  many  now  burden- 
some tasks  of  college  life  be  made !  The  scheduling  of 
football  games  by  the  astrologist  coach  would  make  vic- 
tory certain,  for  he  would  have  the  position  of  the  planet 
Mars  to  guide  him  in  his  choice  of  the  day  for  the  battle. 
And  the  team — would  it  not  be  composed  of  men  who 
presented  class  A  horoscopes  which  would  prove  beyond 
the  shadoAv  of  a  doubt  that  the  bearers  had  the  courage 
of  lions,  the  "fight"  of  tigers,  the  strength  of  elephants, 

and  the  speed  of  deer?  How  could 

such  a  team  lose? 


A 


ND  exams  !  They  pei'haps 
would  not  be  reduced  to  an 
absurdity,  but  at  least  to  a  cinch. 
The  temperament  of  the  professor 
could  easily  be  found  by  looking 
up  his  horoscope ;  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  particular  day  of 
the  exam  on  the  subject  matter 
and  on  the  examinee  himself 
could  well  be  noted.  Thus  the 
victim  could  know  beforehand 
whether  or  not  it  was  his  lucky 
day — although  this  is  generally 
known  already  without  any  horo- 
scope ;  it  is  found  out  for  sure 
some  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  the 
exam — time  sufficient  to  allow 
the  passage  of  mail  from  school 
to  home  to  student. 

Other  small  matters,  for  in- 
stance a  brusque,  imperative  "in- 
vitation" to  the  Dean's 
office  could  be  de- 
ciphered by  a  hurried 
reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Saturn  for  the 
day  so  that  the  culprit,  with  the  stain  of  guilt  black  up- 
on his  soul,  could  know  the  worst  before  entering  the 
sanctum  sanctorum.  He  could  then  decide  either  to  as- 
sume a  inein  which  would  do  credit  to  Moses  or  (if  his 
horoscope  was  in  good  working  order)  to  frame  up  a 
first  class  alibi  and  thus  make  the  best  of  a  situation 
Unit  will  never  be  first  in  a  popularity  contest. 

The  horoscope,  however,  is  a  vain,  empty  superstition, 
which  experience  has  contradicted  and  disproven  time 
after  time.  For  if  the  position  of  stars  could  affect  a 
person's  future  in  a  certain  manner,  it  would  follow  that 
all  persons  born  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  at  the 
same  time  should  have  exactly  the  same  fortune.  Events 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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SCENE :     Hicoryville 
Postoffice. 

Narrator :     An  old 
Pioneer 


LIKE  all  small  towns, 
Hicoryville  had  its 
inventor  that  could 
make  an  old  ma- 
chine new  but  that  spent 
most  of  his  time  perfectin' 
perpetual  motion.  I  sup- 
pose that  all  small  towns 
lias  them,  but  I  knows  that 
there  is  only  one  Charley 
Hicory  and  our  town  had 
him  'cause  it  was  named 
after  his  grandfather. 
Once  when  I  was  walkin' 
along  main  street  and  tak- 
in'  in  all  what  could  be 
seen,  a  airship  flew  over. 
Everybody  was  starin'  up 
and  all  the  housewifes  in 
town  was  lookin"'  out  of 
windows. 

Everybody  forgot  everything  else  until  Hicory  called 
it  to  our  attention  that  the  plane  was  descending  at  the 
outskirts  of  town.  Ten  minutes  later,  when  half  the 
townspeople  were  examining  the  plane,  Charley  not  on- 
ly shook  hands  with  the  pilot  but  actually  insisted  on 
his  remainin'  there  over  night  so  they  could  discuss 
some  matters. 

' '  Come  over  to  my  shop, ' '  he  urged,  ' '  where  I  've  got 
things  that'll  interest  you." 

The  aviator  was  delighted.  The  citizens  of  Hicory- 
ville were  proud  that  they  had  such  a  man  as  Charley 
that  could  entertain. 

' '  Your  plane  ain  't  nohow  as  graceful  in  flight  as  what 
birds  are,"  criticized  Charley.  "I  am  goin'  to  build  a 
plane  that'll  be  perfectly  at  home  in  the  air." 

FROM  the  day  when  Charley  Hicory  made  that  re- 
mark, he  wasn't  seen  much  on  the  street  and  all  the 
people  knowed  that  he  was  workin'  day  and  night  on  his 
experiment.  His  mother,  who  was  now  quite  old,  know- 
in'  that  his  idea  was  foolish-like,  tried  to  coax  him  to 
give  it  up.  In  course  everyone  in  Hicoryville  knew  he 
wouldn't,  'cause  they  knew  he  was  a  chip  off  the  old 
block. 

After  toilin'  and  workin'  on  it  fer  weeks,  he  finished 


«^^1 


There  bein'  nothin' 

else  to  do,  he 

returned  home. 


o^/v  OG-H  tfGS»  V  a.^ 


The 
Last  Man 

By  OTTO  J.  KLAPKA 

Illustration  by  Paul  Shaughnessey 


it.  Over  in  Graham's  Gro- 
cery store,  the  parson  said 
the  trial  flight  had  ought 
to  be  a  success  for  certain. 
We  believed  in  what  he 
said  for  he  had  the  Word 
and  was  a  right  smart  man 
as  everybody  said. 

When  the  last  nut  was 
fastened  and  all  was  ready, 
Charley  set  out  fer  home. 
His  mother  was  not  there 
when  he  arrived  bat  his 
evenin'  meal  was  on  the 
stove  warmin',  so  he 
washed  himself  and  re- 
tired to  the  livin'  room  to 
wait  on  her. 

While  he  was  sittin'  in 
a  deep  armchair,  he  was  all 
the  time  thinkin'  of  the  work  he  finished  and  how  as 
his  name  would  be  in  every  paper.  'Cause,  as  he  after- 
wards said,  he  thought  he'd  evolutionized  the  whole  in- 
dustry. We  all  of  us  older  men  thought  so  too,  for  we 
knowred  as  Charley  was  a  bright  boy.  Now  as  he  had 
worked  hard  all  day  and  was  tired,  he  thought  he'd 
close  his  eyes  for  a  bit,  so  that  when  his  mother  came  in 
he'd  look  more  rested. 

AS  Charley  hisself  told,  he  'thought  he  saw  his  moth- 
er come  in  and  he  related  the  possibilities  of  his 
invention.  But  she  said  nothin'  in  return.  Her  lips 
were  fast  closed  and  no  words  of  praise,  as  he  was  ex- 
pectin',  was  heard.  He  was  some  shaken.  Then  he 
noticed  tears  tricklin'  down  his  mother's  cheeks  which 
astonished  him. 

"You  don't  like  my  ideas,"'  he  says,  a  little  peevish. 

"Oh,  its  something  terrible  terrible  , "  she  says 

in  a  falterin'  tone,  but  he  cut  her  short. 

"You're  again  me  are  you?"  he  demanded,  in  a  fever. 

"No!  No!  I  don't  mean  the  plane.  It's  somethin' 
in  the  paper,"  she  says  pointin'  to  the  large  headlines. 

After  readin'  it  he  let  the  paper  fall.  His  mother  was 
a  stand  in'  there  pretty  downcast. 

"We're  not  givin'  up  yet,"  he  says  to  her  gettin' 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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FROM  the  time  when  Adam  set  the  world's  first 
record  for  the  dash,  as  he  nimbly  sped  to  the 
shelter  of  some  thicket  after  taking  a  bite  in  the 
historic  apple,  until  our  own  times,  nations  that 
have  had  athletic  contests  at  all  have  had  Track.  The 
ancient  Greeks  stressed  this  sport  a  great  deal.  Tin- 
ancient  poet,  Homer,  speaks  of  races  and  contests,  and 
we  can  safely  say  that  it  was  the  one  sport  that  was 
prevalent  among  all  the  early  nations  of  antiquity. 

This  is  not  at  all  strange.  Men  naturally  love  to  dis- 
play their  skill  and  ability;  they  love  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  athletic  competition,  and  since  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  at  first  there  were  no  complicated 
games  such  as  Baseball  or  Football,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  most  primitive  of  all  sports  was 
the  foot-race.  Even  now  some  gay  Lothario  finds  it 
necessary  to  annihilate  half  the  length  of  Council 
Bluffs  in  about  two  seconds  or  less,  in  order  to  swing 
himself  aboard  the  last  Omaha-bound  street  car. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  write  an  historical  treat- 
ise on  track  and  its  development  in  general,  but  rather 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  this  age-old  sport  at 
Creighton.  For  some  unexplainable  reason,  Creighton 
has  never  had  a  track-team  until  Inst  year.  Then  ; 
rather  small  crowd  stepped 
into  the  spiked  shoes,  and 
formedOreighton's first  track 
team.  This  team  had  but  one 
meet,  and  consequently  got 
only  one  rather  severe  drub- 
bing. A  very  modest,  in  fact 
I  dare  say  very  discouraging 
beginning,  yet  it  was  a  begin- 
ning, and  now  it  is  up  to  the 
student  body  to  give  impetus 
to  that  beginning.  Unless 
the  student  body  itself  gets 
behind  the  thing  and  gives  it 
that  whole  hearted  support, 
track  will  not  develop  as  it 
should,  because  it  is  in  exact 
proportion  with  the  enthus- 
iasm and  support  of  the  stu- 
dent body  that  any  univers- 
ity activity  becomes  a  failure 

or  a  success.  If  a  certain  movement  or  undertaking  lias 
the  support  of  the  student  body,  that  undertaking  is 
bound  to  be  a  success,  but  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  students  is  one  of  indifference  or  perhaps 
even  antagonism,  then  that  undertaking  is  doomed  to 
die,  the  time  of  its  existence  being  determined  by  Hie  in- 
tensity of  the  sentiment. 

Every  University  and  College  of  any  renown  devotes 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  track,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  make  it  a  major  sport  at  Creighton. 
Judging  from  the  calibre  of  athletes  Creighton  has  de- 


The  Track 


A  discussion 
of  the 


Photographs  by 
Rinehart-Marsden 


veloped  in  other  branches  of  sport,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  we  can  hope  to  have  a  winning  track 
team.  Creighton  always  had  a  fairly  good  football  team, 
and  in  basketball  we  have  a  reputation  second  to  none. 
Why  can't  we  do  something  in  track.  This  is  one  phase 
of  athletics  in  which  practically  any  one  can  participate. 
Unlike  football,  it  does  not  require  much  bodily 
strength  oi-  brain  work,  nor  does  it  require  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  skill  as  does  baseball.  Such  sports  re- 
quire a  certain  quality  in  a  man,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  become  proficient. 


N 


Julius  A.  Berger,  long  distance  runner  and  all 
around  track  man,  who  led  the  Varsity  last  sea- 
son, caught  in  a  characteristic  start. 


OT  so  in  track.  This  is 
a  sport  in  which  every 
one  can  compete  and  make  a 
blue-ribbon  man  out  of  him- 
self, if  he  has  determination 
and  perseverance.  Stage 
fright  does  not  enter  in  here 
as  it  does  in  many  other 
games;  sharp  wit  is  not  re- 
quired here  as  in  baseball, nor 
quick  and  decisive  thinking 
as  in  a  critical  moment  in 
football.  But  at  the  same 
time,  a  track  athlete  must 
have  brains  and  there  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  use 
them.  Don't  think  that  I 
mean  to  imply  that  any  old 
dumb  bell  can  make  a  good 
track  man.  Not  at  all !  What 
I  mean  to  say  is  simply  this:  there  are  some  require- 
ments and  sualities  essential  to  a  football  player  that 
you  may  lack,  but  the  lack  of  these  qualities  will  not 
prevent  you  from  becoming  a  good  track  man. 

Running  is  man's  natural  and  most  fundamental 
method  of  escaping  danger.  This  ability  to  make 
"tracks"  is  natural  to  all,  and  one  never  knows  how 
fast  he  is  until  he  flees  from  some  melon  patch  with  a 
dog  at  his  heels.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
world's  record  was  not  made  in  a  running  suit  and  on 
the  cinders,  but  with  one's  civies  and  in  some  such  cir- 
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Team's  Incentives 


by  a  Knight 
Trail 


By  Julius  A.  Berger 
Former  Track   Captain 


cumstance  as  I  have  just  mentioned.  Just  as  a  man  can 
perform  extraordinary  feats  of  strength  and  daring  in 
time  of  danger  or  crisis,  so  too  can  a  man  give  evidence 
of  extraordinary  bursts  of  speed  when  the  incentive  is 
sufficiently  inducive.  The  writer  has  an  instance  in 
mind  which  for  himself  is  absolute  proof  for  this  asser- 
tion. Some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
meadows  of  Iowa,  the  writer  together  with  several  other 
lads  succeeding  in  tantalizing  a  gentleman  cow  to  such 
an  extent  that  said  animal  suddenly  forgot  all  about 
the  fence  and  made  one  mad  rush  for  us.  Did  we  travel  ? 
As  Octavus  R.  Co- 
hen would  say,  "Hot 
Dawg  Mistah !  Was 
ya  runnin  as  fast  as 
ya  culd,  ya  think 
yu'd  been  backin 
up  alongside  o'  how 
Ave  traveled." 

I  DON'T  think  this 
experience  i  s 
entirely  exceptional 
Everybody  at  some 
time  or  another  sur- 
prises himself  in 
this  respect.  S  o 
don't  hesitate  or 
kid  yourself  into  be  • 
lieving  that  you  will 
never  be  an  athlete. 
Give     yourself     a 

chance!  Be  honest  enough  with  yourself!  to  make  itse 
of  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself,  and  who 
knows  but  that  you  have  the  makings  of  a  Paddock  or  a 
Ray.  Would  Ray  have  become  the  champion  miler  if  he 
had  never  given  himself  the  chance  ?  Such  men  are  not 
racers  by  nature.  Certainly  some  men  are  naturally 
fast  runners  and  some  more  enduring  than  others,  but 
no  blue-ribbon  man  has  ever  broken  the  tape,  without 
any  preliminary  training.  To  be  sure,  one  must  have 
some  natural  ability,  but  I  maintain  that  the  average 
student  has  this  ability,  and  all  that  he  needs  to  do  is,  by 
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faithful  training,  so  perfect  himself  that  he  can  at  will 
command  his  legs  and  body  to  function  with  the  same 
degree  of  proficiency  as  they  would  were  he  fleeing  the 
jaws  of  some  ill-natured  dog,  or  the  company  of  some 
inquisitive  hornets. 

TO  sum  up  what  I  have  just  said;  most  people  have 
the  ability,  and  all  that  is  required  is  a  little  de- 
termination and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
This  is  the  experience  of  many  coaches.  Oftentimes 
candidates  turn  out  for  track  whose  pace  and  physique 
would  be  much  better  suited  for  a  funeral  than  a  foot 
race,  and  yet  they  turn  out  to  be  winners.  Oftentimes 
too,  a  weak  and  frail  body  can  be  built  up  by  systematic 
training  into  a  crack  athlete. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  Charles  B.  Morearty,  com- 
monly known  as" Chuck,  "whose  fame  as  a  cinder  artist 
is  well  established  throughout  the  middle  west,  was  any- 
thing but  a  promising  athlete  as  a  boy.  When  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  weighed  60  pounds,  and  the  most  stren- 
uous work  he  ever  did  was  to  lug  a  couple  of  books  back 
and  forth  to  school.  About  this  time  he  attended  a  pic- 
nic. During  the  course  of  the  day  the  boys  staged  a 
foot  race.  Twenty  entered,  and  Chuck  was  the  nine- 
teenth to  cross  the 
line.  The  other  one 
fell.  Unable  to  stand 
the  kidding  that  fol- 
lowed this  incident 
he  decided  to  devel- 
ope  himself  a  little. 
That  night  he  be- 
gan by  running 
around  the  house  a 
couple  of  times. 
"Day  by  day  in  ev- 
ery way"  he  in- 
creased his  exercise 
until  soon  he  ran 
around  the  house 
thirty-five  times 
without  stopping. 
Within  thirty  days 
he  put  on  thirty 
pounds  of  weight.  He  took  an  active  part  in  High 
School  athletics,  and  now  he  has  retired  from  the 
track  with  forty-nine  medals  to  his  credit  and  enough 
ribbons  to  start  a  dry  goods  store.  The  high  and 
broad  jump,  the  100  yard,  and  the  220  dash  are  his 
specialty.  He  performed  the  100  in  nine  and  four-fifths, 
and  has  never  been  defeated  in  the  220  yard  dash. 

Chuck  sums  up  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success  in 
three  "  A 's  ",  namely  Ability,  Ambition  and  Application. 
Following  is  a  table  showing  how  these  A's  work  out : 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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SILAS  GREEN,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  eastern  Iowa, 
had  inherited  his  holdings  from  his  father,  an 
old  settler.  Silas  had  two  sons,  Pete,  ten  years 
old  and  Larry,  twelve. 

The  boys  were  accustomed  to  help  as  little  as  possible 
on  the  farm  and  Silas  was  continually  cooking  up  meth- 
ods to  inspire  in  them  a  likeness  for  work.  So  far  all 
attempts  had  ended  in  failure. 

"Mary,"  said  Silas  to  his  wife  one  spring  morning, 
"how  can  I  implant  a  likeness  for  work  into  the  hearts 
of  our  sons?"  , 

' '  I  really  don 't  know,  Silas,  unless — Yes  !  You  might 
give  each  one  of  the  boys  a  small  pig  from  the  new 
batch.  You  might  establish  a  competition  to  see  which 
will  raise  the  finest  one  by  fall." 

"That's  a  good  idea,  Mary.  At  least,  no  harm  will  be 
done  if  I  do  try  it." 

At  supper  that  evening  Silas  broached  the  plan. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  thinking  about  giving 
each  of  you  a  small  pig  but  I'm  not  sure  that  you  will 
take  care  of  them." 

"Yes  we  will  father,"  shouted  the  boys  gleefully. 
"Try  us." 

The  next  morning  they  went  with  their  father  to  the 
pens  where  they  were  given  their  choice. 

"What  shall  we  call  our  pigs,  Pete?" 

"I'm  going  to  call  mine  Red." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  picked  such  a  common  name  as 
Red." 

"Well,"  said  Pete,  "I've  named  mine  Red  in  honor  of 
teacher's  pet  at  school." 

"That  is  a  good  name,"  laughingly  said  Larry.  "1 
am  going  to  call  mine  Eppie." 

At  this  time  Larry  was  interested  in  a  comical  ear- 
toon  in  the  daily  paper,  which  was  received  on  the  farm. 
"The  similarity,"  said  Larry,  "is  that  Eppie  of  the 
cartoon  is  the  fattest  woman  in  three  counties  and  I  in- 
tend to  make  my  Eppie  the  fattest  hog  in  three  coun- 
ties." 

FOR  a  while,  competition  was  keen  on  the  Green  do- 
main. The  boys  had  built  private  pens  for  their 
pets  and  were  smuggling  choice  foods  from  the  house. 
Silas  prided  himself  because  he  thought  he  had  finally 
solved  the  problem.  But  as  summer  was  nearly  at  hand, 
Silas  was  worried,  for  he  saw  that  the  boys'  interest  in 
hoggery  was  waning  in  favor  of  migs,  baseball,  and 
summer  sports. 

Although  Pete  and  Larry  had  forgotten  their  pets, 
Silas,  who  was  known,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as 
the  tightest  soul  who  had  ever  tried  to  grasp  the  buffalo 
off  of  a  nickel,  did  not,  for  he  thought  that  the  boys'  pets 
might  draw  a  few  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  Green 
family  at  the  county  fair  in  September.    Because  of  this 
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Eppie  Goes 
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trait  of  character,  his  interest  in  the  forsaken  hogs  was 
aroused.  Silas  did  not  mention  anything  of  his  plans 
to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  Red  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  race  by  sickness,  and  Eppie  alone  was 
left  to  face  the  countryside  at  the  fall  meet.    At  this 


Wnen  they  arrived,  Silas 
ordered  one  of  the  boys 
to  take  the  automobile  to 
the  garage. 


elimination,  Larry,  knowing  that  Pete  would  now  have 
to  help  care  for  Eppie,  did  the  big-brother  act. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "now  that  Red  is  gone,  I  will  give 
Pete  partnership  in  my  pet  so  that  he  will  not  be  with- 
out one." 

"All  right  Larry,"  said  Silas,  "just  as  you  please, 
Eppie  is  your  hog." 

Fall  was  approaching  and,  as  summer  sports  were 
vanishing,  the  boys'  attention  in  Eppie  was  renewed. 
They  then  saw.  and  became  suspicious  of  the  favors 
heaped  upon  Eppie  by  Silas  and  the  hired  hands.  They 
knew  that  Eppie  was  receiving  these  favors  for  no  good 
cause  and  they  resolved  to  discover  the  source.  Al- 
though the  hired-hands  would  not  openly  say  who  was 
behind  it,  the  boys  gathered  sufficient  information,  from 
scraps  of  conversation,  to  know  that  Silas  intended  to 
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send  Eppie  to  the  fair.  The  boys  also  knew,  from  pre- 
ceding fairs,  that  any  hog  that  went  never  returned, 
and  they  foresaw  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  their 
Eppie. 

From  now  on,  the  battle  became  fierce.     Pete  and 
Larry,  as  a  committee  of  two,  waited  on  the  monarch  of 


FALLAL. 

the  Green  farm  with  their  information,  and  asked  why 
such  proceedings  were  taken  Avithout  the  consent  of  the 
owners.  To  their  complete  surprise,  they  were  informed 
that  they  were  not  owners,  but  that  ownership  had  re- 
verted to  the  original  keeper  because  of  their  inatten- 
tion to  duties. 

"But  father,  did  you  not  give  us  the  pigs?"  said 
Larry,  the  spokesman  of  the  committee. 

' '  Truly  I  did,  but  1  did  not  f orsee  that  you  would  de- 
sert them." 
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"That  don't  make  any  difference,  you  gave  them,  not 
loaned  them  to  us." 

"Sure,  but  did  I  not  care  for  them  longer  than  you, 
and  after  you  had  forgotten  them?  Also,  did  not  Red 
become  sick  because  of  negligence?  This  is  final,  boys: 
Eppie  now  belongs  to  me,  and  I'll  do  with  her  as  I 
wish." 

"But  you  did  not  say  that  the  pigs  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  you,  if  we  failed  to  care  for  them,"  retorted 
Larry. 

The  tyrant  was  firm.  He  would  not  relinquish  his 
grasp  on  the.  stolen  property.  Knowing  that  facts 
would  not  move  the  dynast,  Pete  and  Larry  switched 
their  attack  to  an  emotional  one.  They  pleaded,  cried, 
and  used  all  forms  of  emotion  so  that  Eppie  would  be 
returned  to  their  care,  and  yet  the  tyrant  would  not  be 
stirred.  After  all  these  methods  had  failed,  the  boys 
hoped  that  they  might  move  Silas  by  attacking  his 
weaker  half.    They  went  to  mother. 

"Mother,"  said  Pete,  "don't  you  think  you  could  in- 
fluence father  to  give  us  back  our  hog?" 

"Yes,  I  coiild  but  I  won't." 

"Why?"  shouted  Larry. 

' '  Boys, ' '  she  said,  ' '  this  event  will  be  a  lesson  for  you 
to  care  for  your  loved  ones.  Go  back  to  your  father ;  the 
matter  is  in  his  hands." 

THE  boys  knew  there  would  be  no  use  in  further 
pleading  and  did  not  return.  They  sought  new 
ways  of  combating  the  menace. 

Pete  and  Larry,  as  they  were  Irish,  would  not  accept 
this  interview  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  problem.  That 
night  in  bed,  before  sleep  hit  their  eyes,  they  planned  a 
major  attack  which  they  were  sure  would  not  fail  This 
attack  would  be  of  an  underhanded  nature  and  they 
swore  absolute  secrecy. 

The  following  days,  no  words  were  spoken  about 
Eppie  by  the  contending  parties.  Silas  thought  they 
had  given  up  the  battle. 

The  eve  of  the  fair  finally  came,  and  as  the  hog-judg- 
ing was  to  take  place  the  first  afternoon,  Eppie  was  to 
be  taken  to  town  that  afternoon  or  early  next  morning. 
At  supper  that  evening,  Pete  and  Larry  had  been  un- 
usually silent,  and  immediately  after  the  meal  they  got 
up  and  started  to  go  outside. 

' '  Where  are  you  going  boys  ? ' '  inquired  Silas. 

"Pete  lost  his  knife,  father,  and  we're  going  to  try 
to  find  it,"  said  Larry. 

"All  right  boys,  but  don't  stay  out  too  late." 

The  boys  returned  a  short  while  later,  and  when  asked 
if  they  were  successful,  they  said  they  were  not. 

"That's  too  bad  and  that  knife  cost  me  plenty,"  said 
Silas. 

They  went  to  bed  early  in  preparation  for  the  next 
day.  The  next  morning,  Pete  and  Larry  were  allowed  to 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Do  You  Believe  Me? 
Go  In  and  Find  Out. 


By  THEODORE  BECKWITH 
Illustrated  by  J.  Dallal 


ALL  students  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 
working  in  a  restaurant,  and  therein  lies  the 
reason  for  their  not  acquiring  a  complete  edu- 
cation while  at  school.  Only  too  many  of  them 
thrive  with  sweet  insouciance  upon  the  kind  generosity 
of  their  parents,  without  the  least  concern  for  the  prac- 
tical everyday  affairs  in  this  world.  "With  them  life  is 
a  series  of  football  and  basketball  games,  fraternity 
meetings  and  dances.  They  sip  the  foam  but  do  not 
taste  of  the  reality.  The  result  is  an  annual  crop  of 
"cookie  eaters." 

These  "jelly  tops"  are  a  disgrace  to  their  sex:  tiny 
subtract  from  the  reputation  of  that  stern  virility  which 
men  from  the  beginning  have  established  by  hard  fought 
battles  and  chivalrous  deeds,  by  perseverance  and  great 
fortitude.  Blessed  is  the  student,  therefore,  who  must 
needs  spend  a  portion  of  his  precious  time  waiting  upon 
the  hungry  in  a  cafeteria  or  old  fashioned  restaurant, 
where  he  may  study  the  ways  of  people. 

The  writer  is  persona  grata  for  all  that  shall  be  said 
herein,  he  being  a  caterer  of  long  standing  in  one  of  the 
important  eating  houses  of  the  city.  For  the  express 
benefit  of  that  "lollypop"  class  of  "kewpie"  students 
who  have  not  the  good  fortune  of  being  placed  in  such 
an  environment,  he  puts  down  these  few  observations 
that  they  may  read  and  he  enlightened.  Tin;  aim  of  the 
theme  is  not  to  ridicule  or  find  fault  with  man  as  he  is, 
hut  to  put  forth  a  few  bald  facts  in  order  to  show  how 
an  ordinary  human  being  sometimes  acts  under  certain 
circumstances  and  in  certain  places.  Be  it  borne  in  mind, 
therefore,  that  the  locale  of  the  actions  here  described  is 
a  large  downtown  cafeteria;  the  time, — the  rush  hour 
when  people  are  trying  to  snatch  something  to  eat,  meet 
a  friend,  mail  a  parcel,  buy  a  trifle  in  this  store,  and  an- 
other in  that  one  ;  and  that  the  characters  are  just  plain, 
ordinary  citizens,  many  of  whom  have  never  been  in 
jail,  who  vote  regularly,  and  who  will  not  fail  nature 


when  she  calls  for  sustenance.     In  addition,  let  us  pre- 
mise that  some  of  them  are  somewhat  behind  the  times. 

BEHOLD  that  man  and  woman  who  have  just  en- 
tered. They  are  evidently  husband  and  wife,  for 
the  man  does  not  bother  himself  to  show  his  companion 
any  special  consideration,  as  he  no  doubt  would  were 
she  an  acquaintanceo  or  a  sweetheart;  and  she  does  not 
seem  to  expect  any.  Each  obtains  a  tray,  falls  in  line 
between  the  long  counter  and  a  railing  placed  about 
three,  feet  from  it,  place  their  trays  on  the  "runner"  at 
the  edge  of  the  counter,  and  then  act  much  like  the 
others.  The  man  stands  in  front  of  the  woman,  which 
indicates  almost  conclusively  that  they  must  be  married, 
else  he  would  be  a  "gentleman"  and  allow  the  lady  to 
go  first.  She  is  neither  slighted  nor  discomfited;  she 
seems  to  be  used  to  such  consideration.  They  start  down 
the  line,  picking  out  their  food  as  they  go  along.  The 
man  reaches  for  some  potatoes,  meat,  bread,  coffee  and 
other  things,  always  with  an  eye  for  substantial  food. 
The  woman  is  a  regular  gourmet ;  she  takes  a  salad,  cake, 
tea.  fruit,  and  whatever  delicacy  there  is  offered. 

THEY  reach  the  check  stand  where  a  girl  gives  each 
a  check.  A  waiter  approaches  the  woman,  takes 
her  tray,  turns  round,  and  expects  her  to  lead  the  way 
to  a  table;  but  instead  she  trys  to  follow  him.  With  a 
smile  he  nods  for  her  to  lead,  and  so  she  goes  to  the  far- 
thest table.  All  this  time  the  husband  is  fumbling  in 
his  pocket  for  his  wallet,  intending  to  pay  the  check 
girl,  only  to  find  out  when  eventually  he  locates  the 
treasure  that  he  must  pay  the  cashier  at  the  door  when 
he  leaves.  He  grumbles  something  about  the  stupidity 
of  having  "pay  as  you  enter"  street  cars  and  "pay  as 
you  leave"  restaurants  and,  tray  in  hand,  stalks  out 
among  the  tables.  He  darts  a  glance,  first  this  way  and 
that,  to  see  where  his  wife  has  disappeared.    He  can  not 
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iscover  her  and  in  desperation  calls  a  waiter,  who  is 
tanding  hard  by,  and  inquires  of  him  if  he  saw  a  wo- 
lan  answering  the  description  which  he  gives  in  a  half 
ozen  words.  The  waiter  laughs,  because  there  are  so 
lany  women  present,  and  since  he  himself  is  a  married 
lan.  all  ladies  look  alike  to  him.  The  customer  there- 
ore  walks  slowly  to  no  particular  destination,  looking 
11  about  him  in  search  of  his  better  half  until  a  familiar 
oice  calls  "Eustace?"  with  a  rising  inflection,  from  one 
nd  of  the  room.    He  hears,  and  trots  over  to  her. 

The  next  character  worth  "studying,  is  a  "maiden 
idy, "  or  spinster,  who  is  exceedingly  particular  about 
mat  she  eats.  She  has  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  food 
alues  and  chooses  her  victuals  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
nly  those  of  a  marked  caloric  value.  Proteins,  fats, 
nd  carbohydrates  are  factors  in  the  choice  which  she 
nally  makes.  The  check  girl — that  highly  interesting, 
loughtful  personality — reminds  the  lady  that  she  for- 
ot  the  butter  for  her  bread.  The  latter  then  starts 
rowding  back  the  line  of  people  behind  her  in  order  to 
btain  some  butter  when  the  check  girl  calls  attention 
>  the  butter  immediately  before  her.  When  she  reaches 
le  "water  boy"  she  exclaims  desperately,  "Oh,  1  for- 
3t  my  silver ! ' '  and  forthwith  asks  :  ' '  Will  you  get  it  f or 
le?"  The  obliging  chap — he  has  just  been  hired  re- 
?ntly — at  once  runs  for  the  forgotten  implements. 

When  a  waiter  appears  and  offers  to  take  the  tray 
*om  the  aforementioned  persona  "ingrata"  she  looks 
t  him  suspiciously  and  rudely  manifests  her  disincli- 
ation  to  entrust  to  anyone  the  care  of  the  food  which 
le  had  so  painstakingly  picked.  He  steps  aside  polite- 
I  and  when  her  back  is  turned  laughs  amusedly.  She 
nally  settles  down  at  a  table,  after  having  tried  the 
osition  of  several.  She  looks  at  the  food  before  her 
nd  finds  fault  with  the  salad.  Thereupon  she  takes  it 
p  and  hurries  back,  disregarding  the  long  line  of  peo- 
le  waiting  to  be  served,  and  tells  the  girl  in  charge  her 
rief.  After  boldly  forcing  her  attention  upon  the 
oung  lady  who  is  purposely  disregarding  her,  she  ef- 
icts  the  desired  barter  and  returns  to  her  table.  She 
:  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  punched  on  the  check 
nd  later  tries  to  vent  her  anger  at  the  cashier,  but  this 
erson  is  too  preoccupied  with  the  wad  of  gum  in. her 
louth  to  bother  with  such  petty  annoyances. 

iJEXT  we  see  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls  with  elaborate 
-^1  facial  make-ups.  They,  of  course,  cause  a  great  stir, 
'he  service  which  they  obtain,  I  confess,  is  the  very 
est  that  the  place  has  to  offer.  No  one  can  doubt,  if 
e  but  observes  carefully,  that  they  are  conscious  of 
leir  attraction  and  choose  daintily  the  food.  They  are 
ot  awkward  and  lost  in  the  huge  establishment,  but  on 
le  contrary  act  as  if  they  had  been  brought  up  in  such 
place.  When  they  reach  the  end  of  the  line,  dozens  of 
raiters  scramble  heedlessly  to  offer  assistance  in  con- 
eying  the  trays  for  them.     Unfortunately  there  are 


more  waiters  than  customers  on  this  occasion,  and  hence 
some  of  them  suffer  disappointment.  These  latter,  there- 
fore, look  jealously  at  their  more  fortunate  co-workers 
as  they  proceed  gallantly  to  vacant  tables,  set  the  food 
down,  withdraw  the  trays,  pull  out  the  chairs  and  at- 
tend to  every  detail  of  comfort  for  the  mademoiselles, 
who  in  turn  reward  them  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  gra- 
cious "thank  you." 

In  order  that  the  clientele  may  not  be  able  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  meals  while  these 
are  in  in  the  process  of  consumption,  the  management 
has  provided  a  blatant-toned  piano  near  the  entrance. 
An  outlandish  hpiden,  of  the  type  recently  denominated 
"flapper,"  sits  at  this  battered  instrument  and  appar- 
ently tries  to  rip  the  thing  to  pieces  by  her  remarkably 
individualistic  rendition  of  ultra-modern  jazz.  As  a 
consequence,  the  finer  nerves  governing  the  palate  are 
dulled  by  the  turbulent  vibrations  beating  against  the 
tympanum,  and  the  sense  of  taste  is  temporarily  im- 
paired to  the  extent  of  precluding  proper  functioning. 
The  man  or  woman  who  is  the  object  of  this  torture  can 
not,  very  easily,  find  fault  with  the  fare,  and  hence 
leaves  the  place  with  la  bogus  satisfaction  and  a  half- 
formed  resolve  to  return  for  the  next  meal,  unless  the 
constitutional  after-effects  give  him  a  warning— modern 
efficiency  in  business  is  marvelous  ! 

It  would  never  do  to  exclude  from  this  "Flimsy"  the 
prim  little  cashier.  She  is  a  small  baggage  of  brunette 
complexion,  genially  courteous,  with  an  air  of  refined 
importance. 

If  the  "la  dame"  owned  all  the  money  that  has  al- 
ready passed  through  her  pretty  hands,  there  would  be 
a  new  star  out-shining  the  present  lights  on  Wall  street. 
Her  smile  alone,  which  she  gives  gratis  with  the  change, 
( ( Jontinued  on  page  '35) 
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Contributions  to  the 
Poets'  Corner  will  al- 
ways be  welcomed  by 
the  Poetry  Editor. 
The  Shadows  Sanc- 
tum is  room  269  in 
the    College    of    Arts. 


— Mr 


OETi 


RNER 


Next  issue  there 
will  appear  in  this 
column  the  poem :  To 
Thomas  P.  Coleman, 
By  The  Blue  Boy 
(&   L.  A.  S.) 


AMBITION 

By  Gordon  X.  Richmond 


SPRINGTIME 

By  Joseph  V.  Berther 


The  sun  is  high — 

My  fancies  fly 

To  castle  heights  of  glory. 

A  vibrant  flood 

Of  youthful  blood 

Is  telling  me  a  story. 

A  tale  of  fame — 

It  is  the  same 

That's  ever  men  been  thrilling. 

No  weary  stride 

With  age  allied 

Retards  my  dream's  fulfilling. 

Yet  could  1  see 

What  I  shall  be 

When  years  my  labors  cease. 

A  bitter  start 

Perhaps  my  heart 

Would  suffer  in  its  peace. 


REVERIE 

F.  C.  H. 


When  on  some  painted  picture  long  I  gaze 

And  marvel  at  its  beauty,  deep  engrossed 

In  thought,  I  wonder  if  I  could  not  paint 

An  equal  of  this  wondrous  work  of  art. 

My  soul  says  yes,  for  in  my  dreams  I  see 

More  heavenly  scenes  than  those  before  me  now, 

Fantastic  figures,  gorgeous  and  sublime. 

But  when  I  try  I  realize  the  fact 

That  though  I  dream,  have  visions  by  the  score 

I  cannot  picture  them  with  paint  and  brush. 

I  wonder. 


I  strolled  into  the  country 

One  sunny  day  last  spring. 
The  flowers  were  all  about  me 

Oh !  how  the  birds  did  sing. 

Oh!  flowers  waving  in  my  path 

When  oft'  I  nurse  some  kindled  wrath, 

I  look  at  you  and  then  I  know 

That  God  Himself  has  willed  it  so. 

For  beauty  cannot  foster  hate 
And  nature's  wondrous  store 

Inspires  my  heart  to  higher  things 
And  makes  my  spirits  soar. 


THE  EVASIVE  MUSES 

A.  J.  C. 

Often  when  reading  o'er  some  ancient  book,  I  stop 
With  half  formed  thoughts  and  ideas  vague  and  dim 
Seeking  expression  through  the  medium  of  my  pen 
Vet  ever  failing  to  materialize 
Into  some  concrete  words  to  tell  my  thoughts. 
Or  when  entranced  by  nature's  wondrous  store. 
Enthralled  by  grandeur,  or  inspired  by  art, 
Some  melodies  of  ancient  days  gone  by, 
Some  lilting  tune  or  grand  sonorous  march 
Seeks  exit  from  my  inner  consciousness. 
But  still  that  something  vague  is  in  the  way 
And  I  am  powerless  to  resist  its  spell 
Perhaps who  knows  ? 
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Making  the  Playwright 
Raise  His  Ante 

That  is  precisely  what  the  public  should  be  doing— It  should  act  as  a 
reception  committee  either  to  condemn  or  approve. 

What  are  we  to  do  ? 

By  FRANCIS  R.  BYRNE 

Illustrated  by  Steve  Narkevitz 


IT  has  been  said  that  life  is  what  we  make  it.  And 
while  circumstances  and  conditions  over  which  we 
have  little  if  any  control  may  exercise  much  in- 
fluence over  our  lives,  still  we  must  realize  the  es- 
sential truth  of  the  statement:  "Life  is  what  we  make 
it. ' '  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  individual  but  it  applies 
also  to  the  organization  of  individuals.  Take  for  in- 
stance our  government.  It  is  just  what  we  make  it  and 
is  often  better  than  we  deserve.  The  same  could  apply 
to  our  amusements  and  other  phases  of  our  lives.  We 
get  as  good  as  we  deserve.  Then  the  remedy  must  be 
to  influence  the  mass  of  people  to  deserve  better  things. 
Of  course  in  the  organization  we  have  some  individuals 
who  deserve  better  than  they  get,  but  they  are  isolated 
cases  and  form  only  a  small  minority.  Their  mission, 
therefore,  is  to  swing  the  majority  to  their  viewpoint 
and  thus  all  may  deserve  and  get  better  things.  To  do 
this,  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  easy-going  multitude, 
vve  must  be  organized.  We  must  be  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  ideals  at  the  same  time.  All  trace  of  the  hap- 
hazard must  be  removed. 

In  the  form  of  amusements,  we  get  what  we  deserve. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  have  everyone  deserving  some- 
thing better  and  making  known  that  they  deserve  and 
will  have  the  better  things  of  life.  The  people  who  pro- 
duce our  public  amusements  cannot  disregard  the  will 
of  the  public  if  that  will  is  known  to  them.  It  is  up  to 
the  public  to  manifest  its   will  in   regard  to   modern 


drama. 

The  principle  of  the  drama  is  as  old  as  history  and 
the  inclination  to  pretend  manifests  itself  in  children 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  talk.  The  drama  of  the 
Greeks  is  still  preserved  and  likewise  that  of  other 
countries  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  because  it  mir- 
rors the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  times.  The  drama 
of  today  is  the  outgrowth  and  development  of  countless 
years  of  play  making  and  in  view  of  the  high  standards 
which  have  been  reached  in  the  past  we  should  be  sat- 
isfied with  only  the  best. 

THE  modern  drama  should  depict  life  as  it  really  is. 
It  is  not  a  humdrum  day  in  someone's  existence 
but  a  resemblance  and  interpretation  of  life  as  it 
actually  is.  It  should  be  a  cross-section  of  life  at  its 
best — intensive  rather  than  extensive.  The  events  of  a 
year  or  more  may  be  crowded  into  two  hours  of  time 
leaving  out  the  unnecessary  details.  The  play  must  have 
unity  and  coherence,  it  must  be  true  and  logical  and  it 
must  convey  to  us  some  theme  or  truth  of  human  ex- 
perience. The  drama  is  the  enacting  of  a  story,  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  events  and  incidents  linked  together 
by  cause  and  effect,  each  proceeding  from  the  other  and 
leading  up  to  a  climax  and  predestined  culmination. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  drama  to  inculcate 
morality  yet  while  it  does  not  stress  the  moral,  and  is 
not   preachy  in  the  sense  that  the   old  New  England 
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poets  were  preachy,  it  must  be  essentially  moral.  There 
must  be  nothing  in  it  of  an  immoral  or  salacious  nature. 
It  must  not  even  be  suggestive  of  immorality.  It  should 
not  condone  wrong-doing  or  give  a  perverted  view  of 
life,  and  it  must  not  in  any  way  be  vulgar.  The  really 
good  play  is  essentially  and  intrinsically  moral  and  re- 
fined. 

The  drama  of  today  must  be  modern.  It  must  be  up 
to  date.  It  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  By  the  mod- 
ern drama  I  do  not  mean  the  work  of  so-called  modern- 
ists and  impressionists.  The  modern  up  to  date  drama 
must  be  expressionistic  rather  than  impressionistic.  If 
it  does  not  express  the  author's  impressions  it  has  not 
tilled  its  purpose.  Anyone  can  have  impressions  but 
only  the  artist  can  express  them,  and  the  playwright 
expresses  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  thea- 
tre, taking  into  account 
the  conventions  of  the 
modern  play-house. 


How  to  Judge  a  Drama 


more.  The  drama  appeals  to  our  emotions,  to  our  better 
selves,  and  is  successful  in  so  far  as  it  succeeds  in  af- 
fecting us  for  good. 

THE  success  of  the  modern  drama  is  measured  not 
critics,  not  by  newspaper  notices,  but  rather  by 
its  reception  by  the  people.  It  was  written  and  acted 
for  them  and  with  them  rests  the  verdict.  Every  play- 
wright knows  this.  Critics  may  pick  flaws  and  show 
how  the  author  has  violated  almost  every  convention. 
They  may  tear  the  plot  to  pieces  and  declare  the  whole 
play  an  abomination,  but  if  it  goes  over  the  footlights  to 
the  crowd,  if  it  is  accepted  and  applauded  by  the 
audience,  if  the  people  continue  to  fill  the  playhouse  to 
witness  its  presentation,  then  despite  all  criticism  and 

adverse  comment,  it  is 
truly  successful;  for  it 
appeals  to  those  for 
whom  it  was  written. 


NO,  the  modern 
drama  does  not 
necessarily  belong  to  a 
new  movement.  It  is 
t  h  e  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  theatre 
which  has  come  down 
to  us  through  the  ages, 
depicting  always  the 
stages  of  development 
of  the  times  and  peo- 
ples. It  is  the  mirror  in 
which  can  be  seen  the 
reflection  of  any  age. 
Then  naturally  the  thea- 
tre of  today  must  rep- 
resent the  life  of  today  ; 
not  the  racy  ultra-fash- 
ionable life  of  a  few,  but 

the  life  of  the  great  majority.     It  must  have  a  universal 
appeal. 

The  first  and  last  purpose  of  the  drama  is  to  entertain. 
If,  while  entertaining  and  amusing  us  it  can  teach  us  a 
lesson,  well  and  good,  but  its  real  purpose  should  never 
he  lost  sight  of.  The  theatre  is  a  liberal  school.  Depict- 
ing life,  it  teaches  life  and  anything  which  lets  us  know 
more  of  our  fellow-men  and  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
broadens  and  educates  us.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  drama  to  be  propaganda  or  to  force  a  moral  up- 
on us.  No,  its  purpose  and  aim  is  higher  than  that.  Ii 
teaches,  it  broadens,  and  educates;  it  gives  us  a  better 
sense  of  values,  and  it  sends  us  away  from  the  theatre 
feeling  better  men  and  women.  It  instils  the  spirit  of 
human  fellowship.  It  makes  us  know  our  fellow-hu- 
mans better,  and  to  know  them  better  is  to  love  them 


u^~|pHE  success  of  the  modern  drama 
-■-  is  measured  not  by  the  critics, 
not  by  newspaper  notices,  but  rather 
by  its  reception  by  the  people.  It  was 
written  and  acted  for  them  and  with 
them  rests  the  verdict.  Every  play- 
wright knows  this.  Critics  may  pick 
flaws  and  show  how  the  author  has 
violated  almost  every  convention. 
They  may  tear  the  plot  to  pieces  and 
declare  the  whole  play  an  abomination 
but  if  it  goes  over  the  footlights  to  the 
crowd,  if  it  is  accepted  and  applauded 
by  the  audience,  if  the  people  continue 
to  fill  the  playhouse  to  witness  its  pre- 
sentation, then  it  is  a  success." 


'HAT  must  we  do 
then  in  order  to 
have  better  plays,  in 
order  to  see  the  modern 
d  ]•  a  m  a  at  its  best  ? 
Must  we  wait  passively 
and  take  whatever  the 
playwright  sees  fit  to 
give  us?  Must  we  take 
the  mass  of  productions 
and  he  thankful  for  the 
few  good  ones?  No! 
We  are  not  the  servants. 
We  are  the  masters. 
The  plays  are  written 
for  us  and  it  is  for  us  to 
say  whether  or  no  we 
shall  accept  them.  We 
are  the  gauge  by  which 
the  playwright  meas- 
ures his  success,  and  his  success  or  failure  is  in  our  hands. 
Why  do  we  not  use  the  power  with  which  we  are  en- 
dowed .'  Our  plays  are  and  will  he  what  we  make  them. 
How  will  we  make  them?  Will  we  silently  submit  to 
the  plays  which  are  written  for  the  submerged  tenth? 
Will  we  suffer  the  playwright  to  insult  our  intelligence 
and  taste,  or  will  we  say  :  "Enough  of  this,  give  us  what 
we  wish  !"  The  power  is  in  our  hands.  All  we  need  is 
the  knowledge  and  determination  necessary  to  exercise 
it  efficiently.  To  accomplish  our  purpose  an  organized 
plan  is  necessary.  We  must  systematize  our  endeavors. 
We  must  refuse  to  patronize  inferior  plays  and  play- 
houses. We  must  let  the  managers  of  our  theatres  know 
what  we  want  in  the  way  of  entertainment  and  we  must 
let  them  know  of  our  determination  to  get  what  we 
want. 


w 
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Intra-Mural  Sports  Take  Their  Place 


In  the  past  season  a  new  activity, 
which  is  rapidly  pushing  itself  to  the 
front,  has  found  its  place  among 
those  already  on  the  campus.  Intra- 
mural athletics  have  received  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  from  all  de- 
partments. Read  this  article  and 
learn  why. 

By  JOSEPH  A.  BALL 


Father  Corboy,  faculty  director  of  athletics,  has  been 
behind  the  Intra-mural  movement  from  the  beginning, 
rhe  campus  appreciates  this  support. 


Director  Schabinger  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Intra- 
mural Department  for  the  past  year.  It  was  due  to  his 
efforts  that  the  activity  was  organized. 


ALONG  with  the  new  athletic  policy  has  come  a 
start  in  intra-mural  activities  which  in  the  fut- 
ure will  undoubtedly  occupy  an  important 
phase  in  student  life  at  Creighton.  Due  to  the 
work  of  Athletic  Director  Schabinger  and  the  earnest 
cooperation  of  the  Faculty  Director,  Father  Corboy,  an 
efficient  intra-mural  organization  has  been  formed  and 
promises  to  bring  forth  a  new  spirit  on  the  hill.  This  win- 
ter an  inter-class  basketball  league  was  formed  and  the 
nterest  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  students  respond- 
ed far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  promoters.  "When 
notice  was  given  of  the  tournament,  class  presidents  im- 
mediately called  special  meetings,  captains  were  chosen 
to  represent  the  various  classes,  and  the  tournament 
started  with  a  "bang."  As  a  result  great  rivalry 
sprang  up  between  the  different  departments  and  inter- 
est in  basketball  was  at  its  height.  The  spirit  shown  at 
varsity  games  might  even  be  traced  to  this  source.  In 
addition  to  these  regularly  scheduled  games,  there  was 
a  considerable  increase  in  scrub  games  between  student 
groups  in  basketball  and  handball.  Boxing  and  wrestl- 
ing matches  were  privately  arranged,  and  squash  made 
its  debut  in  the  gymnasium  courts.  No  statistics  were 
kept  by  the  intra-mural  department  of  these  unorgan- 
ized activities,  but  it  is  greatly  interested  in  arranging 
facilities  in  order  to  encourage  them.  Now,  with  the 
department  more  fully  organized,  great  plans  are  being 
laid  for  an  inter-departmental  swimming  meet  in  the 
gymnasium  tank.  A  little  later  will  be  the  inter-class 
track  meet.  Tennis  and  golf  devotees  are  to  have  their 
clubs,  and  prizes  will  be  offered  for  winners  in  these 
various  branches  of  sport.  A  baseball  league  might 
even  be  formed  if  enough  interest  is  evidenced. 

Intra-murals  date  back  to  the  early  Greeks,  who  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  combining  physical  and  mental 
training,  but  undoubtedly  the  present  nation  wide  move- 


ment in  both  colleges  and  high  schools  had  its  origin 
during  the  war.  The  government  realized  the  need  of 
exercise  for  each  man,  not  only  for  the  physical  welfare, 
but  also  for  the  morale  of  the  army.  Accordingly  inter- 
company athletics  were  developed  and  all  other  unor- 
ganized forms  encouraged.  High  priced  instructors  were 
hired  to  instruct  the  men  and  every  effort  made  that 
each  man  might  take  up  some  one  branch  of  sport.  So 
progressive  universities  throughout  the  country  have 
recognized  that  athletics  must  be  made  available,  not 
only  to  men  who  represent  the  school  on  the  Varsity,  but 
to  every  student.  They  adopted  the  intra-mural  plan  in 
order  to  give  every  student  the  advantage  of  athletics 
without  having  to  undergo  the  severe  training  required 
of  Varsity  teams. 

IN  this  way  the  original  purjmse  of  athletics  is  at  last 
realized.  They  were  first  devised  to  give  every  stu- 
dent a  chance  for  exercise,  and  class  teams  were  organ- 
ized to  stimulate  interest  through  friendly  rivalry.  As 
rival  schools  grew  up,  friendly  games  were  arranged 
between  different  organized  groups  in  one  school  or  an- 
other and,  as  school  loyalty  demanded  that  the  best  rep- 
resent the  school,  elimination  took  place  and  the  x-epre- 
sentive  athletic  team  was  formed. 

It  was  all  done  to  stimulate  spirit  in  sport  that  the 
students  might  exercise  properly.  However,  our  present 
college  teams  are  undoubtedly  over-developed  children 
of  that  idea.  No  one  doubts  the  need  of  a  representative 
athletic  team,  for  its  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  school  is 
indispensible.  But  all  educators  realized  that  this  form 
of  athletics  no  longer  performed  its  original  purpose, 
and  a  need  was  felt  for  something  to  take  its  place. 
Intra-murals  return  to  the  old  idea  of  enlisting  class 
rivalry  to  stimulate  spirit. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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A  Senior  Medical  Student  Tells  Us 

How  to  Live 

The  mind  will  not  function  properly  if  the  body  is  not  in  condition. 
Do  you  know  how  to  keep  in  good  health? 

By  EMMETT   F.   HOCTOR 
Decoration  by  Walt  Reichle 


HEALTH  is  a  state  of  being  whole  in  body,  mind 
or  soul.  As  defined  in  this  manner  it  is  but 
seldom  absolute,  usually  relative.  One  gener- 
.  ally  thinks  of  health  as  a  condition  free  from 
physical  disease  or  pain.  It  is  a  valued  possession. 
Money  cannot  buy  it.  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  power  of  tin- 
nation  rests,  for  whenthe 
health  of  its  population 
fails,  the  nation  must 
perish. 


The  Medics  Are  in  Business 
For  Your  Health 


Today,  in  order  to 
maintain  our  health,  and 
to  do  those  things  that 
will  keep  disease  away, 
we  would  teach  you  pre- 
ventative medicine,  or 
how  to  live.  We  would 
arouse  in  every  student, 
a  good-health  conscience, 
giving  to  his  body  its 
proper  care,  ever  remem- 
bering that  "the  human 
body  is  the  only  machine 
-for  which  there  are  no 
spare  parts,"  learning 
rightly  to  use,  and  care- 
fully to  safeguard  those  which  he  has. 

The  human  body  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  machine,  the 
work  of  which  must  be  methodical.  Its  raw  material 
must  be  supplied  of  the  right  kind,  of  the  right  quantity 
and  at  the  right  time;  its  products,  useful  and  waste, 
must  be  removed  promptly,  and  unless  there  is  a  har- 
monious adjustment  of  the  labors  of  the  respective  parts 
of  the  machine,  we  have  confusion  and  chaos.  The  two 
mechanisms  whereby  order  and  harmony  are  main- 
tained amongst  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body 
are  the  blood,  found  circulating  through  the  heart, 
arteries,  capillaries  and  veins,  and  conveying  material 
substances  as  food,  drink,  drugs,  agents  for  the  defense 
of  disease,  etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  nervous 
system,  conveying  immaterial  nervous  impulses  or  mes- 


STATISTICS  show  that  a  medical  man  is  one 
in  a  thousand,  and  because  you  perhaps  have 
been  deprived  of  the  good  fortune  that  has 
been  mine,  and  because  I  really  believe  there  is  a 
crying  need  of  acquainting  people  with  the  wis- 
dom of  keeping  well,  or  in  practicing  preventative 
medicine,  I  here  place  before  you  a  few  thoughts 
for  your  consideration.  My  paper  must  necessarily 
be  quite  general  in  tone,  but  remember  that  in  any 
questions  you  may  have,  or  for  any  service  you 
may  seek,  have  no  hesitancy  in  approaching  the 
very  competent  staff-instructors  and  students  at 
your  medical  college,  for  we  are  "in  business  for 
your  health. ' ' 


sages ;  incoming,  informing  the  brain  or  cord  of  the 
physiological  state  of  the  particular  organ  from  which 
they  come,  and  the  outgoing  impulses  informing  the  or- 
gans or  tissues  what  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Now  in  disease,  we  have  a  deviation  from  the  nor- 
mal bodily  structure  or  function.    However,  there  is  no 

sharp  line  between  the 
normal  and  the  diseased; 
and  rarely  does  disease 
involve  but  a  single  func- 
tion, but  instead  the  al- 
teration of  one  function 
usually  brings  alteration 
in  others.  A  leaky  heart 
valve  may  be  the  causa- 
tive factor  of  the  kidneys 
failing  to  function  pro] 
perly,  and  this  involve- 
ment of  other  organs  be- 
sides the  one  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  trouble,  gives 
rise  to  quite  a  complex 
affair.  Briefly  I  am  go- 
ing to  clasify  the  main 
groups  of  human  di- 
seases. 

(1)   Infectious  diseases 
e.  g.     Tuberculosis,  Dip- 
theria,  Typhoid. 

(2)  Poisoning — Morphia  habit,  lead  poisoning,  alco- 
holism. 

(3)  Constitutional  diseases — gout,  diabetes,  rheuma- 
tism. 

(4)  Diseases  of  organs. 

In  considering  infectious  diseases,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  fifty  years  ago  almost  nothing  was  positively 
known  about  them.  In  place  of  a  hazy  knowledge  about 
"germs,"  today  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  di- 
sease germs  known  as  definitely  as  we  know  different 
kinds, of  plants.  We  can  grow  diptheria  germs  with 
just  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  grow  a  field  of  corn. 
Now  in  order  that  one  may  guard  against  these  infec- 
tious diseases,  it  is  essential  to  know  how  the  germs  pass 
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from  one  to  another. 

Tn  some  diseases,  as  in  Malaria,  they  are  found  in  the 
blood  ;  these  diseases  are  usually  transmitted  by  insects. 
In  other  diseases  as  typhoid,  the  germs  are  found  in  the 
excreta  from  the  intestines.  In  smallpox  and  chicken- 
pox,  the  skin  eruptions  are  infectious.  However,  in  the 
larger  number  of  commoh  contagious  diseases,  the  in- 
fection is  contained  in  the  secretions  of  the  nose  and 
mouth.  Even  in  those  cases  where  the  germs  come  from 
deep  down  in  the  lungs,  as  in  tuberculosis  and  pneu- 
monia, by  the  act  of  coughing  they  are  discharged  thru 
the  mouth. 

The  importance  of  saliva  as  a  source  of  infection  may 
be-real ized  when  one  considers  that  the  following  are 
some  of  the  diseases  coughing  may  spread  ;scarlet  fever, 
diptheria,  whooping 
cough,  smallpox,  tu- 
berculosis, pneumonia, 
influenza,  syphilis. 
When  a  person  coughs 
or  sneezes,  droplets 
which  may  contain  liv- 
ing germs  are  blown 
out  of  the  mouth  or 
nose ;  droplet  infection 
is  a  real  danger  but  is 
effective  at  only  about 
an  arm's  length.  By 
far  the  most  important 
imode  of  infection  is 
by  contact,  the  quite 
direct  transfer  of  the 
fresh  material  from 
person  to  person.  The 
germs  of  the  common 
diseases  are  found  in 
the  saliva  or  nasal  se- 
cretions. Kissing  is  a 
mode  of  direct  infec- 
tion. 

Until  very  recently  it  was  believed  that  the  air  was 
the  chief  vehicle  of  infection,  but  the  germs  of  disease 
are  rarely  air  borne,  so  no  longer  is  it  necessary  that  you 
hurry  past  a  scarlet  fever  home  with  closed  nostrils. 
The  germs  of  contagious  diseases  after  leaving  the  body 
do  not  as  a  rule  have  a  very  long  life.  Germs  differ  in 
their  vitality.  Direct  sunlight  kills  most  germs  in  a 
few  minutes;  drying  is  fatal. 

Infectious  diseases  are  commonly  spread  by  indirect 
contact,  as  the  use  of  a  common  drinking  glass,  carry- 
ing the  germ  laden  fingers  to  the  mouth  or  nose. 

The  second  group  of  human  diseases,  I  name  those  due 
to  poisoning.  I  would  emphasize  here,  that  though 
maybe  not  evidenced  for  years,  the  taking  into  the  body, 
even  of  small  quantities  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  of  substances  poisonous  to  the  body,  will  in  time 


produce  disease  or  increase  susceptibility  to  disease. 
For  instance,  those  employed  in  lead  factories  take  in 
lead  through  the  lungs,  digestive  organs  or  skin,  which 
in  time  causes  death  through  lead  poisoning. 

In  constitutional  diseases  the  diet  plays  a  very  great 
part.  .  Adequacy  of  diet  is  a  matter  both  of  quantity  and 
composition,  for  the  food  that  you  eat  must  serve  three 
purposes ;  it  must  be  useful  for  growth,  repair  and  oper- 
ation. Vary  your  foods ;  a  monotonous  diet  brings  loss 
in  weight  and  strength.  Eat  a  fair  amount  of  raw  food 
daily  for  some  valuable  substances  in  food  are  probably 
destroyed  by  the  heat  used  in  cooking.  Insufficient  food 
unbalanced  diet,  overconsumption  and  improper  handl- 
ing produce  lowered  vitality,  inability  to  readily  resist 
disease,  and  definite  intoxications,  poisonous  and  infect- 
ious. Eat  fresh  foods, 
fresh  vegetables, 
grapefruit,  etc.  besides 
your  meats  and  pota- 
toes. Milk  is  a  valua- 
ble article  of  diet. 
Special  diseases  re- 
quire special  kinds  of 
food  and  preparation. 


o 


VR  fourth  class 
of  diseases  is 
diseases  of  organs.  Let 
us  consider  for  exam- 
ple the  eye,  the  organ 
of  sight.  Here  again 
I  would  impress  upon 
you  the  important  part 
the  general  system 
plays  in  the  health  of 
the  e  y  e.  Distant 
\  ■■    I  troubles     may    have 

isJ  _l,  their    end    results    in 

the  eyes  just  as  eye 
troubles  m  a  y  have 
their  end  results  in  distant  structures.  Improper  food 
leads  to  chronic  derangement  of  the  digestive  system. 
The  intestinal  poisoning  thus  produced  may  affect  the 
eyes  functionally  and  organically.  Important  care  of 
the  eyes  producing  nerve  affections  may  bring  also  other 
systemic  disturbances  for  I  have  already  told  you  that 
the  nervous  system  is  one  of  the  two  agencies  whose 
work  it  is  to  keep  harmony  and  order  in  the  correct 
functioning  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  If  one 
part  of  tli is  wonderful  system  is  abused,  because  of  its 
important  relationship  to  the  whole  system,  parts  of 
the  body  controlled  by  other  branches  of  the  system 
may  also  be  made  to  suffer.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  emotions,  by  a  purely  nerve  influence  may  cause 
the  movements  of  the  stomach  to  cease  entirely  during 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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"The  members  of  this  Board  will  act  as  advisers  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the 
building  policy,  investments,  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  on  all 
questions  except  those  pertaining  to  the  details  of  work 
in  the  school. ' ' 
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Students'  Opinion 


THERE  is  a  deep  ambition  taking  root  in  the  heart  of  many  a  Creighton  student.    It  is  the 
desire  for  a  permanent  union  house,  containing  smoker  rooms,  study  rooms,  rooms  for 
visiting  alumni,  a  cafeteria,  and  all  tho^e  things  which  tend  to  knit  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship existing  among  university  men.    Such  a  home  should  be  built  along  the  boulevard 
within  sight  of  the  university.    It  is  bound  to  come. 

To  many,  this  may  appear  as  an  in-opportune  time  for  such  a  venture.  The  objection  will 
be  raised  against  making  further  pledges  for  future  buildings — and  rightly  so.  To  a  few  of 
us,  however,  this  appears  as  the  logical  time,  for  we  have  what  we  believe  to  be  a  workable 
plan.    We  will  briefly  state  it. 

No  subscriptions  of.  any  sort  shall  be  taken  from  alumni  or  students.     Our  plan  calls  for  a 
house  to  be  constructed  by  a  building  and  loan  association,  for  which  the  union  will  merely 
pay  rent.    This  rent  will  be  accumulative  and  will  finally  pay  for  the  building.    In  other  words, 
the  rent  paid  by  the  union  will  be  similar  to  installments,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  years^ 
the  property  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  union. 

How  is  this  rent  to  be  met?  We  advocate  that  the  yearly  student  union  fee  of  five  dollars 
be  budgeted  as  follows :  $1.00  for  the  Creightonian,  $1.00  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  $3.00 
for  rent.  All  salaries,  which  should  be  very  rigorously  reduced,  are  to  come  out  of  this  miscel- 
laneous expenditure. 

This  school  term  there  is  a  registration  of  approximately  twelve-hundred  university  stu- 
dents. Suppose  now  that  next  year  the  registration  will  be  the  same.  At  $3.00  from  each  union 
ticket,  this  would  mean  an  income  of  $3,600.  Out  of  this  sum  $3,000  should  go  for  rent,  and 
$600  should  be  paid,  according  to  a  similar  plan,  for  furniture  and  equipment.  But  we  are 
informed  from  reliable  sources  that  in  nineteen  twenty-five,  the  student  registration  will  be 
increased  by  one  thousand.  Providing  that  four  hundred  of  this  number  will  be  full-time  col- 
lege men,  this  will  bring  in  an  additional  $1,200  per  year.  This  sum  could  be  used  for  the  ex- 
penses and  up-keep  of  the  union  property. 

A  splendid  house  with  a  suitable  location  along  the  boulevard  can  be  constructed  for 
$60,000.  At  $3,000  a  year,  such  a  house  would  be  paid  for  in  twenty  years,  and  this  without  any 
additional  strain  upon  the  student  body  or  the  alumni. 

Will  the  union  board  of  governors  carry  it  through? 
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EPPIE  GOES  TO  TOWN 
i  ( lontinued  from  page  11 ) 
oversleep  a  little,  mother  thinking  they  Avould  need  the 
added  rest  because  of  the  strenuous  day  ahead  of  them. 
When  they  had  dressed  and  eaten,  Silas  and  his  wife 
were  awaiting  them  with  the  ear.  The  drive  to  town 
was  uneventful  because  everytime  anyone  said  anything 
to  Silas  he  would  reply:  "Can't  you  see  I'm  driving. 
Don't  interrupt  me."  When  they  arrived,  Silas  ordered 
one  of  the  boys  to  take  the  automobile  to  the  garage. 
At  the  fail-  grounds  that  morning,  Pete  and  Larry  met 
some  schoolmates  and,  as  a  group,  went  about  pestering 
the  venders  of  eatables.  In  the  afternoon  they  wanted 
to  visit  tin-  hog  pens,  but  their  companions,  thinking  it 
would  lie  better  to  see  the  ball  game,  persuaded  them  to 
go  there.  At  the  hour  of  departure,  Pete  and  Larry 
soii» ht  out  Silas's  automobile  and  when  he  and  his  wife 
arrived,  the  boys  were  asleep. 

The  following  morning,  after  a  prolonged  sleep,  the 
hoys  were  feeling  tine.  They  went  outside  and  the  first 
one  they  met  was  the  smiling  tyrant  Silas. 

"  Well  hoys,  did  you  have  a  <jood  time  yesterday?" 

"  We  sure  did  father.  How  did  Eppie  come  out  in  the 
eonl  est  .' ' '  asked  Larry. 

"  Eppie!  Why  Eppie  was  not  in  the  contest,  and  you 
two  rascals  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"So  you  did  not  enter  Eppie?"  joyously  asked  Pete. 

"  How  could  1  when  yon  hid  her  from  me  .'" 

' '  We  didn'1  hide  her." 
Vou  didn't  do  anything  else  but.  Don't  you  think 
your  father  saw  through  that  weak  excuse  of  yours  that 
you  were  going  out  to  hunt  Pete's  knife.  You  didn't 
go  out  to  hunt  a  knife,  you  went  out  to  hide  Eppie  and 
you  sure  succeeded." 

"You  guessed  it   father.      We  did  go  out  to  hide  her. 
but  she  wasn't   there  and  "  ^ 

"Eppie  was  not  there?" 

"No  Eppie  was  not  there.  We  arrived  too  late,  for, 
as  we  thought,  you  had  already  sent  her  to  the  fair." 

"Vou  hoys  claim  you  did  not  hide  Eppie  and  I  sure 
didn't  send  her  to  the  fair,  so  where  in  the  II — 1  is  she?" 

"I'm  sure  1  don't  know, "  said  Larry. 

"Nor  1,"  said  Pete. 

"Well  I'll  soon  find  out  where  she  is,"  retorted  Silas 
as  he  walked  quickly  away.  He  immediately  set  out 
with  his  men  to  scour  the  sheds  of  the  neighboring 
negro  settlement  and  before  night  returned  with  Eppie. 

"Where  did  you  find  her?"  asked  Larry. 

"  In  old  Johnson's  shed.  You  remember  how  he  used 
to  hang  around  Eppie 's  pen;  well,  the  old  fool  took  a 
fancy  and  also  took  a  free  hand  to  her." 

"Father,"  pleaded  Larry,  "as  the  fair  is  over  and 
Eppie  is  no  more  than  a  hog  now,  can  Pete  and  I  have 
her  back?" 

"()h,  I  guess  so." 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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The  Story  of  a  Great  University 


BECAUSE  Germany  has  always  held  a  high  rank 
in  education,  Julius  Festner  went  there  for  a 
post-graduate  course.  His  intentions  were  to 
enroll  in  Prague  University,  but  conditions  pre- 
cluded his  entrance — no  course  was  offered  that  suited 
his  need.  A  few  months  later  he  found  the  course  he 
wanted  at  Marburg,  where  he  ma- 
triculated. His  work  here  was  of 
short  duration.  Three  months  af- 
ter his  entrance  he  was  appointed 
to  the  American  Vice-Cousulship 
at  Barmen. 

On  being  asked  to  tell  some  of 
his  experiences  at  Marburg,  Mr. 
Festner  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"Well,"  he  began  and  then 
paused. 

"  Did  they  have  any  customs  dif- 
ferent from  ours?"    I  asked. 

"When  I  entered  Marburg  one 
peculiarity  struck  me  at  once — the 
lecture  system  was  adhered  to 
most  strictly.  The  moment  the 
professor  comes  into  the  room  he 
holds  the  flooif.  He  speaks  contin- 
uously upon  the  subject  without 
interruption,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  thoroughly  the  course  is  cov- 
ered." 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term  each  man  is  given  a  notebook  signed  by  the  pro- 
fessor. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  book  is  returned. 
The  professors  never  think  of  taking  absentees.  1  sup- 
pose, if  you  wanted,  you  could  travel  through  the  whole 
world,  come  back,  and  fulfill  the  requirements  by  tak- 
ing the  examination  at  the  specified  time. 

"In  the  beginning  one  practice  seemed  odd.     Every 
time  the  professor  entered  the  classroom,  all  the  stu- 


By  JULIUS  FESTNER 
As  told  to  Frank  Kastl 


The  interviewed,  a  graduate  of  Creigh- 
ton  University,  in  a  typical  pose  while 
serving  as  American  Vice-Consulate  at 
his  office  in  Barmen,  Germany. 


dents  would  invariably  stamp  their  feet.  This  was  done 
as  a  sort  of  welcome  or  greeting.  Again,  when  the  pro- 
fessor, at  the  close  of  the  hour,  left  the  room  there  was 
the  same  stamping  of  feet,  expressive  of  a  farewell.  If. 
during  the  course  of  a  lecture  anything  was  said  that 
was  obscure,  or  which  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  students  they  would  shuffle 
their  feet ;  whereupon  the  teacher 
would  proceed  to  elucidate  and 
clear  up  the  difficulty.  If  mention 
was  made  of  something  that 
pleased  the  students,  they  would 
stamp  their  feet,  as  a  sign  of  ap- 
plause. On  one  particular  occas- 
ion the  professor  remarked  upon 
the  advisability  of  admitting  and 
encouraging  women  to  higher  edu- 
cation. This  statement  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  shuffle  of  feet. 
After  the  noise  subsided  I  began  to 
stamp.  The  professor  looked  in 
my  direction  and  smiled. 

' '  It  seemed  rather  strange,  but  it 
was  a  fact.  The  twenty-one  Uni- 
versities in  Germany  had  no  publi- 
cations, not  even  a  catalogue. 
Marburg,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est, and  its  foundation  is  due  to 
Philip  the  Magnanimous,  1527.  It 
was  the  first  University  established  without  papal  privi- 
leges. Numerous  and  notable  historical  occurences  are 
connected  with  the  town  of  Marburg.  During  the  Thirty 
Years  and  the  Seven  Years  Wars,  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fered considerable  from  sieges  and  famines.  In  the 
year  1915,  the  number  of  students  in  the  University  was 
almost  two  thousand.  Theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy  are  the  subjects  taught. 
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■"F  the  student  wishes  to  know  what  course  of  study 
is  offered,  he  goes  to  the  bulletin  board  where  each 
professor  signs  his  own  name  to  the  course  which  he  will 
teach.  The  students,  unlike  those  in  America,  do  not  en- 
roll in  a  university  and  there  continue  their  years 
throughout.  Many  of  them  follow  the  professor,  that  is 
to  say,  if  a  professor  has  attained  a  great  reputation  in 
philosophy,  the 
students  go  to 
the  university 
where  he  is 
teaching. 
"Almost  every 
year  in  Ger- 
man Universi- 
ties a  new  Rec- 
tor is  appoint- 
ed. At  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
scholastic  term 
the  R  e  c  t  o  r 
welcomes     the 

students  by  delivering  a  lengthy 
address.  The  year  I  entered 
Marburg  University,  the  Rector 
read  from  a  thesis  on  style  for 
two  and  one-half  hours.  The 
dissertation  was  very  learned. 
and  later  was  put  into  pamph- 
let form.  The  reason  for  pre- 
senting such  ii  paper  is  to  show 
the  students,  just  what  one  can 
do,  and  expect  of  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  reading  all  the  stu- 
dents, about  two  thousand  in 
num'ber,  went  up  and  shook 
hands  with  the  Rector. 

"Another  custom,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year,  is  a  mon- 
ster torch-light  parade  in  honor 
of  the  new  Rector.  The  stu- 
dents are  fairly  dressed  and  the 
fraternities  wear  their  distinc- 
tive caps  and  banners.  One 
special  feature  of  the  demon- 
stration is  the  formation  of  a 
huge  circle  on  the  campus  where 
all  unite  in  singing  a  national 
song. 


The  Barmen- Vohwinkel 
Schwebebahn  or  suspen- 
sion railway  on  which  Mr. 
Festner  enjoyed  many 
pleasure  trips.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
v/orld. 

Marburg  University  at 
which  place  Julius  Festner 
finally  matriculated. 

Marburg  University  stu- 
dents who  attended  an 
athletic  meet  at  Leipzig  in 
which  120  000  contestants 
were  entered. 


"MpHE  sports  and  athletics  in  Germany  are  distinct 
-■-  from  ours.  The  chief  sport  is  the  Mensur  or 
sabre-fencing.  The  participants  in  these  bouts  are  gen- 
erally members  of  fraternities.  Rivalry  is  very  intense. 
Each  contestant  has  his  neck,  eyes  and  wrists  protected 
by  means  of  bandages.    Ilis  body,  down  to  the  waist,  is 


bare.  The  contest  is  fought  with  either  sharp  or  blunt 
weapons.  Every  bout  is  preceded  by  the  command, 
'  Auf  die  Mensur ! — Get  on  your  mark  !  '^the  two  fencers 
oppose  each  other,  with  feet  slightly  apart,  and  stand  at 
such  distance  that  their  heads  can  be  reached  by  the 
swords  without  moving  the  feet.  At  the  command,  'Bin- 
det  die  Klingen  ! — Join  blades!' — the  hilts  are  jqined 
with  the  points  of  the  rapier  directed 
upwards;  the  attack  is  then  made  si- 
multaneously at  the  command,  "Los! 
Go!"  All  blows  are  delivered  from 
the  wrist  and  helped  a  little  by  the 
forearm,  the  hand  never  being  drop- 
ped below  the  level  of  the  eyes.  The 
results  of  these  bouts  are  often  ser-' 
ious.  Deep  gashes  are  inflisted  es- 
pecially on  the  face,  and  when  one 
combatant  causes  a  stream  of  blood 
to  flow  from  the  other,  the  contest 
is  declared  over,  with  the  former  as 
victor.  Medical  care  is  always 
on  hand. 

"The  Germans, 
outside  the  Univer- 
sities, show  in- 
tense interest  in 
track  and  gymnas- 
t  i  c  tournaments. 
Nearly  every  Sun- 
lay,  in  some  neigh- 
boring town,  com- 
petions  in  track 
a  n  d  apparatus 
work  are  held. 
The  Germans 
are  very  profi- 
cient in  the  use 
of  the  parallel 
bars,  horozon- 
tal  bars,  and 
horses.  I  my- 
self took  part 
in  several  of 
these  contests. 
"One  of  the 
most  wonder- 
ful spectacles 
I  ever  wit- 
nessed was  at 
Leipzig  in  1913 
where  the  international  gymnastic  meet  was  held.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  athletes  and 
gymnasts,  and  the  entire  number  took  part  in  calisthenic 
drills.  Two  large  military  bands  played  and  one  man, 
standing  on  a  high  platform  in  front  of  a  wall,  gave  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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By    ALGERNON  McSWAT  Sketches  by  ACCIDENT 

"I'M  GOING  TO  GET  SOAKED!"  YELLED  THE  CRACKER  AS  IT  FELL  INTO  THE  SOUP. 


Upon  Due  Reflection 
He  gazed  into  those  deep  seductive  eyes,  topped  by 
long,  lustrous  lashes- — eyes  deep  as  wells  and  full  of  mys- 
teries. Rapturously,  he  looked  at  that  pointed  Grecian 
nose ;  the  mellow  red  lips,  just  the  color  of  early  rose 
buds;  that- clear,  creamy  complexion — "the  skin  you 
love  to  touch" — and  the  outline  of  the  delicately  formed 
chin.  The  entire  profile  was  so  soothing  to  gaze  upon 
that  the  longer  he  looked — into  the  mirror  the  more  he 
realized  what  a  good  looking  brute  he  was. 


On  Falling  Hard 
"You  fell  for  me,"  said  the  young  wife  as  she  looked 
at  the  first  cake  she  had  baked. 

"You  failed  to  get  a  rise  out  of  this,"  said  her  hus- 
band as  he  attacked  a  piece  of  it  at  dinner. 

H.  Luck. 


Just  because  a  man's  pockets  are  bulging  is  no  sign 
he  has  lots  of  money.  He  may  be  on  his  way  home  from 
a  smoker. 


What  a  Man  Soweth 
Some  men  get  mileage  out  of  their  ears ;  some  get 
hairpins;  some  get  powder  puffs,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 


Attention  Prof.  Perk! 

Of  all  the  Avords  uttered  in  earnest  or  jest, 
The  saddest  are  these, — "Prepare  for  a  test!" 


Tough 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Rut  it  began  to  sicken. 

She  took  it  to  South  Omaha 

And  now  it's  labeled  " Chicken. : 


Co-ed:  Why  didn't  you  find  out  who  he  was  when 
the  professor  called  the  roll? 

Another  co-ed  :  I  did  try  to  but  he  answered  for  four 
different  names. 


Love  Mad 


Cholly  :  Mr.  Richfeller,  I — er — love  your  daughter 
and  want  to  marry  her.  Is  there  any  insanity  in  your 
family  ? 

Mr.  R. :  I  should  say  there  isn't,  and  moreover,  there 
isn't  going  to  be. 


"Well,  I've  made  my  mark  in  the  world,"  said  the 
prisoner,  as  the  officer  took  his  finger-print. 
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SHADOWS 


Old  Crow 
Three  crows  sat  on  a  limb  of  a  tree, 

And  they  were  as  dry  as  crows  could  be. 
Quoth  one  old  crow,  "I  really  think, 

We'll  surely  die  with  naught  to  drink.'' 
Quoth  another  crow,  "I  don't  see  why, 

When  there's  a  crow-bar  so  near  by." 


Why  We  Like  Them 
A  gorgeous  girl 
Is  Moizie  Flick 
She  never  says, 
"Ain't  that  a  kick?" 

A  lovely  child 

Is  Maggie  Bland  : 

She  never  says, 

"Gosh  ain't  that  grand?" 

I  simply  love 
Dear  Bertha  Blum  ; 
She  never  says, 
"Got  'ny  gum  ?" 

A  sweet  young  thing 
Is  Lilly  Maude ; 
She  never  says, 
"Oh,  my  Gawd!" 


Let  It  to  Youth 
"Say,  pa." 
"Well,  my  son." 

"I  took  a  walk  through  the  cemetery  today  and  read 
the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones. 
"Well,  what  about  it?" 
"  Where  are  all  the  wicked  people  buried?" 


If  two  wheels  make  a  bicycle. 
And  three  produce  a  tricycle. 
Would  it  then  be  fickle, 
To  call  five  wheels  a  Y-hicle? 


"I  say  Edwin,  have  you  noticed  the  extreme 
clothes  the  women  are  wearing  this  season?" 


Satisfied 

"Any  ice  today,  lady?" 

"No,  the  baker  just  left  a  cake." 

"Giddap." 


Some  people  advertise  their  woe 
And  our  good  humor  mar — 

For  I  just  heard  the  bell-boy  cry 
Miss  Wilson,  Mister  Can1 ' 


Voice:  Hello,  is  this  the  weather 
bureau? 

"Yes." 

Voice:  How  about  a  shower  this 
afternoon? 

"If  you  need  one,  take  it." 


We  Guest  So 
'I  hear  you  have  a  boarder." 
'Oh,  that  was  onlv  a  roomer." 


Hard  Lines 

This  college  life  is  coming  to 
A  mighty  pretty  pass. 

When  a  student  has  to  study 
Before  he  goes  to  class! 


Well,  Margaret  is  engaged." 
Who's  the  happy  man?" 
Her  father." 


Pinched 

A  fast  young  man 
Was  Ernie  Mprz— 

He  stuck  between 
The  swinging  doors. 


Two  old  maids 
Went  for 

A  tramp  in  the  woods. 
But  the  tramp  ran. 


One  Excuse 

I  stole  a  kiss  the  other  night, 
My  conscience  hurts  alack! 

I  think  I'll  go  around  tonight, 
And  put  the  blame  thing  back. 


Speaking  of  trees,  Haw!     Haw! 


'And  then  he  kissed  her  cheek." 
'  How  aimless." 


Wholesale  Only 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  declaimed  the  actor  as 
ancient  egg  number  144  broke  on  his  shirt  bosom,  "I 
feel  grossly  insulted  ! ' ' 


Inevitable 
No  matter  how  efficient  the  elevator  operator  gets, 
someone  is  always  calling  him  down. 
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Instead  of  17c  Per 

"Moving  pictures  have  been  released  so  many  times 
they  ought  to  be  free." 


"Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?' 
"I'm  going  to  sneeze,"  said  she. 

"At  who?    At  who?    At  who?    he  said 
' '  A-choo  !    A-choo  ! ' '  said  she. 


"That's  what   1   call  'passing  the  buck,"   said  the 
captain,  as  the  car  went  speeding  past  the  private. 


So  Long! 

"If  the  Dean  doesn't  take  back  what  he  said  this 
morning,  I'm  going  to  leave  college.'' 
"What  did  he  say?" 
"lie  told  me  to  leave  college." 


Visitor:  Now  that  your  sentence  is  about  to  expire, 
have  you  any  plans  for  the  future  ? 

Prisoner:  Yeah,  I  got  de  plans  of  four  banks,  five 
homes,  and  a  joolry  store. 


False   Alarm 

Co-Ed:     What  do  think  of  my  new  dress? 

Ed :     It 's  ripping. 

Co-Ed  :     Mercy  !  bring  my  coat. 


A  Sure  Symptom 

Daughter:  Oh,  father,  how  grand  it  is  to  be  alive! 
The  world  is  too  good  for  anything.  Why  isn't  every- 
one happy? 

Father :     Who  is  he  this  time  ? 


"Do  you  know,  our  new  minister  is  just  wonderful. 
He  brings  home  to  you  things  that  you  never  saw  be- 
fore." 

' '  That 's  nothing ;  we  have  a  laundryman  that  does  the 
same  thing." 
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"Father,  why  are  the  students  carrying  their  books 
to  class  to-day?    They  never  did  it  before." 
"They  have  examinations  to-day,  my  son." 


"What  kind  of  a  cigar  is  that?" 

"It  is  called  the  'Soldier  Boy'.  " 

"Um-m-m,  I  noticed  it  belonged  to  the  ranks." 


"My  good  man,  you  had  better  take  the  trolley  car 
home." 

"Sh'  no  ushe,  my  wife  wouldn't  let  me — hie — keep 
it  in  the  house." 


50-50 

She :     With  such  love  as  ours  we  could  live  on  bread 
and  water,  couldn't  we? 

He:     Yes,  dear,  I'll  furnish  the  water. 


Easy 


She:     I'm  afraid,  Don,  that  I  will  never  see  you  in 
heaven. 

He:     Great  guns!    What  have  you  been  doing  now? 


"Waiter — there's  a  fly  in  my  ice  cream." 
"That's  all  right,  sir.    The  cold  will  kill  him. 


' '  Give  for  one  year,  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped 
out  of  the  United  States. ' ' 
"1492:  None." 


SHADOWS 


As  Usual 

As  usual,  my  monthly  allowance  had  run  short.  Home 
went  a  telegram  for  money,  as  usual.  Back  came  a 
check  for  half  the  amount  I  asked  for,  as  usual.  But  I 
fooled  them,  for  I  had  asked  for  twice  the  amount  I 
needed,  as  usual. 


Any  Prof. 


Prof. :     Jones,  your  figures  are  terrible.    Look  at  that 
eight,  anyone  would  take  it  for  a  three. 
Jones  :     But  it  is  a  three,  sir  ! 
Prof.:     A  three?    T  could  have  sworn  it  was  an  right. 


Epitaph 

He  was  an  educated  lawyer. 

Who  only  in  his  practice  tailed: 
He  was  a  marvelous  forensic, 

Before  the  bar  where  schooners  sailed  ; 
He  was  a  crafty  politician. 

So  always  in  some  wild  affair: 
He  was  for  widespread  change  in  prisons, 

But  spent  his  time  on  mason  ware. 


Ike:     Got  a  dollar? 
Mike:     Yes,  why? 
Ike  :     Loan  it  to  me. 
Mike:     Can't;  its  Lent. 


She :     You  know,  dear,  that  I  shall  be  true  to  the  last. 
He  :     But  how  long  shall  I  be  the  last  .' 


Rah !     Rah !     Rah ! 


Or  P.  A. 

Dad  (reading  son's  expense  account):  "Tuxedo, 
$75.00."  Hm,  that's  altogether  too  much  to  spend  for 
tobacco. 


Numb:  Hill  may  be  a  bum  soda  clerk,  but  he  sure 
can  raise  a  Laugh. 

Dumb:  Veb,  he  actually  made  a  banana  split  the 
other  daw 


"Aim  high,"  said  the  great  man,  addressing  the  stu- 
dent body. 

"You're  right,"  quoth  the  slude.  "Especially  if  your 
mark  is  the  dimple  in  her  chin." 


She:      I'm  wry  proficient  with  the  revolver. 
He:      Yes.  I  hear  von  Ye  a  widow. 


It's  On  Me. 

I  went  to  a  fountain  with  Mary, 
And  met  with  an  awful  mishap; 
For  I  awkwardly  emptied  a  bottle, 
Of  soda  all  over  her  lap. 
But  Mary  was  gentle  and  gracious, 
(there  are  few  so  tactful  as  she), 
And,  smiling  with  perfect  composure, 
Said  sweetly,  "The  drinks  are  on  me.' 


Topics  of  the  Nignt 
Little  drink  of  Moonshine 
Sets  your  head  awhirl ; 
Makes  you  feel  so  nutty, 
You  run  for  every  squirrel. 


McNut:     Have  you  any  more 
of  my  furniture  in  your  room? 

McNitt :     No,  but  I  have  a  log 
table  in  mv  math  book. 


A  Short  Story 
—"Hie!" 
Wham ! 

(Sound   of  dragging  heels  on  ce- 
ment pavement.) 
"Thirty  days." 
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|  Our  idea  of  the  lazy  man  is  the  one  who  gets  up  at  five  At  the  Palace 

'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  have  more  time  to  loaf.  Prof:     Give  what  you  consider  the  most  memorable 

date  in  history. 

T.  Hound:     The  one  Anthony  had  with  Cleopatra. 


"Say,  how  did  you  get  off  the  Glee  Club  try  out?' 
' '  Made  first  bass  on  four  bawls. ' ' 


Topics  of  the  Day 

Mary  never  rouged  her  lips 
And  neither  did  she  paint. 
Is  she  a  hit  among  the  men? 
You  know  d — right  well  she  ain't. 


College  Man's  Idea  of  Wardrobe 

Take  them  off  tenderly, 

Handle  with  care ; 
Slam  them  down  heavily, 

Under  the  chair. 


First  Town  Resident:  "What  became  of  your 
'ence?" 

Second  Town  Resident:  "The  students  took  it  for 
he  fire.     You  know  they  make  light  of  such  things." 


Clerk :     Is  someone  waiting  on  you,  Madam  ? 
Madam:     Evidently.     I've   stood  here   for  an  hour 
ilready. 


-X./TZ-Z5- 
' Somebody  mushta  stole  the  bulb!" 


Money  Mad 

John  :     Just  burned  up  a  $100  bill. 
Demijohn  :     You  must  be  a  millionaire. 
John:     Well,  it's  easier  to  burn  them  than  to  pay 
them. 


All  hay  fever  is  not  caught  from  kissing  grass  widows. 


Keeping  in  the  Pink  of  Condition. 


Ohmyyes ! 

"Raw  stuff,"   said  the   bride,   as   she   watched   the 
butcher  weigh  out  the  chops. 


Our  idea  of  an  optical  illusion  is  the  guy  who  falls  in 
love  with  a  dimple,  and  marries  the  Avhole  girl. 


Noted  Lecturer:     You  boys  are  now  in  the  flower  of 
manhood. 

Voice  of  College  Stude  :     Yes,  all  blooming  idiots  ! 


Editor:     Why,   this   book   was   Avritten   by   Convict 
97423. 

Ex-Convict:     Yeah!    Dat's  me  pen  name. 
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SHADOW 


Then  Drop  in  a  Few  Raisins — ! 


A  discussion  on  how  it  is  prepared 
by  a  chemist. 

By  THOMAS  BERRY 

Illustration  by  Dallal 


SINS  i  hev  ben  a  stoodint  of  chemestrie  for  a  no. 
of  yrs.  and  as  chemestrie  is  a  subjeckt  wich  it  is 
hard  for  the  beginer  to  understand,  i  hev  desided 
to  rite  a  tex  buk  wich  will  make  it  eleerer  to 
them.  The  mane  reeson  wy  so  meny  hav  trouble  with 
this  subjeckt  is  that  wile  chemestrie  iz  az  we  awl  kno  a 
modren  sients,  the  prof  fales  to  prezent  it  in  a  weigh 
wich  wad  appeal  to  the  modren  concepshun.  He  uzes 
ilustrashuns  wot  is  mostlie  out  of  date  and  wich  makes 
it  hard  fur  the  modren  young  mind  to  easellee  grasp. 

The  defnishun  of  chemestrie  iz,  that  sients  wich  treets 
of  mater,  itz  komposhin  chaingez,  ami  diffrunl  law/. 
Now  how  meny  times  hev  we  awl  herd  a  prof  say  that. 
mater  iz  enything  wich  takes  rume  or  occupys  spase, 
and  wich  nacherally  makes  the  fellas  think  of  the  laste 
hotell  they  stopt  att,  or  the  sleeper  they  lied  on  the 
trane.  Then  as  if  in  grate  thot  and  wile  passing  his 
hand  acros  his  forhed,  or  thru  his  hare;  the  prof  sez  for 
ilustrashun  i  hev  hear  a  bloc  of  wudd.  Nacherally  they 
waz  not  lukin  fer  that  kind  of  an  ilustrashun,  sints  they 
woulde  imagin  that  if  they  waz  eny  bloks  of  wudd  in 
the  rume;  they  waz  their's  and  not  hisn. 

Now  u  hez  awl  had  sum  tiin  a  test  red  fingre  or  a  boile, 
and  u  kno  that  wen  it  iz  opeml  that  mater  kuins  out  of 
it,  becoz  it  is  materated  and  that  iz  wot  is  the  mater  with 
it.  This  ilustrashun  givs  yu  a  mutch  eleerer  idee  of  wol 
mater  iz,  and  it  iz  eesier  to  rekonsile  to  yure  mines  than 
hiz  hed.  Wun  of  the  fcrst  things  fer  a  stoodint  to  com- 
prend  is  the  meening  of  the  diffrunt  law/,  pretaneing  to 
the  subjeckt,  sutch  as  wot  iz  a  state  of  equal  librum. 
and  the  profs  prezentashun  of  this  iz  so  mizzerablee 
compleckts  that  most  of  the  stoodints  gets  awl  mixt  up. 
Like  when  i  waz  wawlking  too  skule  wun  daie  las  wick 
with  Mis  Benet  and  she  slipt  on  the  isc.  and  grabbed  my 


arme,  an  we  both  of  us  fell,  and  when  she  got  up  she  se 
"i  lostt  my  equal  librum."  Now  awl  u  guyze  knose  th 
the  modren  Jane  aint  got  no  equal  librum  to  lusc,  that 
if  u  has  a  half  an  i  and  keepes  it  one  quartre  opin  wh 
u  is  going  allong  the  stretc,  sints  yu  dont  se  no  diffrun 
when  they  fawlz  and  when  they  iz  standin  uppe.  T 
looks  ust  to  be  diffrunt  in  yeres  gone  bye,  but  modr 
fashuns  has  chainged  all  that  so  there  is  no  uze  in  luk 
now. 

IF  it  wazzent  that  i  wanted  to  bee  polite  i  cud  hev  to 
her  that  she  got  her  equal  librum  mixt  upp  with  h 
law  of  gravitashun,  becoz  we  both  of  us  hit  in  the  sai 
identikal  place,  and  i  busted  a  bottel  of  staanderd  s 
lush  in  in  my  hip  poke!  and  u  awl  no  that  is  about  t 
center  of  gravitie.  They  waz  about  60cc  lefft  out  of 
fill  473cc  and  i  dont  hev  to  rekawl  to  yu  fellers  that  ju 
a  pint  in  our  system  of  inezzures,  becoz  u  hev  had  mo 
expeeryence  than  me  in  that  line  of  chemestrie.  lint  f 
the  licnetitt  of  the  beginer  wil  say  that  60cc  was  jn 
about  enuf  to  give  me  the  kcrrcct  endpoint  in  a  titi 
slum  i  was  goin  to  conduckl  in  the  quantetive  analis 
labrotory,  and  it  iz  not  always  eezy  to  get  a  standerd  s 
liishin  thcze  daies,  thaire  iz  soo  mutch  demand. 

Now  too  get  bak  to  a  state  of  equal  librum.  if  the  pi 
wild  say  Nebraska  is  a  state  of  equal  librum,  we  wi 
awlc  no  wot  he  incut,  becoz  we  awl  reeds  the  paipe 
and  ean  see  that  it  is  not  like  Arizzoona.  Leweezana, 
espeshually  Oregonne,  wich  staites  are  al  upset  ov 
thaire  lawz,  wile  Nebraska  is  not.  Of  coarse  they 
some  peepul  as  will  take  excepshun  1u  this  yere,  b 
dont  kounl  as  they  is  mostlie  alined  with  the  Repub 
bans.  They  wild  say  that  sints  O'Brien  got  elcktt 
govner  it   is  a  state  of  inersha  rather  than  a  staite 
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niiial  librum,  but  thaire  is  very  littell  diffrunce  betwene 
|i  e  tu,  sints  sum  yeres  when  the  elektshun  dont  go  rite, 
I  e  Dummykrats  wud  kawl  it  the  same.  Now  i  am  shure 
I  at  is  cleerer  to  u  than  the  profs  explanashun  of  the 
indencie  to  go  forrard  being  just  newtrellized  by  the 
ladencie  to  go  the  other  weigh,  wich  never  brings  about 
Lp  rest  like  in  them  staites  i  told  u  off  elswhaire. 
!  To  go  furtherr  in  tu  suteh  things  as  atums,  and  thaire 
Enities,  and  that  they  must  uknite  in  defnit  propor- 
lluns.  The  prof  here  alzo  waists  a  lott  of  tim  on  bumb 
Iptrashuns,  sints  we  awl  no  peepul  wieh  is  so  smawl  in 
•lair  waize  they  is  refert  to  kolloqweakly  as  atums, 
ltd  we  awl  no  an  afinitie  when  we  se  wun,  and  that  they 
Must  hev  defnit  proporshuns  or  they  will  bee  no  union 
itcordinge  to  the  modren  eoncepshuns.  i  end  tell  u 
Hore  about  them  by  an  ilustrashun  and  mutch  beter 
[Ian  the  profs,  but  wot  is  the  use  sints  yew  kan  awl 
Linke  upp  an  ilustrashun  of  yure  owne,  and  besides  if 
laid  u  mite  like  my  ilustrashun  beter  and  steel  it  as  a 
fllla  named  murfi  did  to  me  vvunee. 
Now  for  a  littell  organik  chemestrie.  Yu  all  kno  howe 
[pof  Nolan  takez  a  lott  of  tim  putteing  graffic  formu- 
[  ws  illustrateing  the  fattie  asshed  sereiz  on  the  borde, 
Lid  how  littell  the  fellas  getz  out  of  it,  on  acct.  of  they 
I  so  complekts;  when  awl  he  wud  have  to  do  for  an  il- 
Iptrashun  is  to  point  to  the  futbal  teem  eny  yere  they 
layz  markette.  The  koach  haz  11  on  the  feeld  and  lotz 
pre  on  the  bench,  and  they  makes  a  whole  herd  of  open 
lanes  and  iz  awl  semniferic  and  isosoporific  most  of 
te  time  from  wat  we  kan  se  ourselfs.  They  waz  more 
itty  asshedss  on  the  team  this  yere  than  Dok  ever 
Hiowd  on  the  boarde  or  i  saw  eny  plase  else,  with  the 
kcepshun  of  in  Newe  Yorcke  last  fawl  in  the  world's 
pious  when  the  Giants  bete  the  Yankeez,  wich  accts 
!pr  the  fackt  that  u  havnt  seen  me  weare  a  ovecoat  this 
fintre,  no  more  than  ring  lardners  littell  woman  did'nt 
pt  no  fur  koat  neether  on  acct  of  the  same  series  of  open 
lane  fatty  asshedz.  Me  and  Ring  both  nose  fatty 
sshedz  when  we  sees  them  plaie  and  we  don't  knede 
o  graffick  illustrashuns  to  remind  us  of  them. 

HE  editer  of  this  papir  sez  that  i  am  usin'  the  SHA- 
DOWS to  advertse  my  buke  free  insted  of  riting  a 
mmorus  storie  of  kemistry  and  he  is  going  to  quere  me 
rith  the  trusties  of  the  universitie.  he  sez  that  it  waz  a 
|attel  of  buteleg  likkor  i  busted  that  day  and  not  a  hot- 
el of  standerd  solushin  and  he  has  got  the  lable  wich  it 
ays  3N  HOOCH  onit.  he  is  a  smart  alek  and  is  ignerent 
f  keinistrie  and  besids  he  is  soare  becoz  i  am  getting  a 
pee  adv.  but  he  kant  prove  nothin  becoz  he  aint  got  no 
lontents  to  pruv  with  and  the  lable  is  alrite.  3N  HOOCH 
is  the  formulaw  fer  tripel  normel  formic  ashed  solushin 
b  eny  kemist  knose,of  coarse  sum  mite  rite  it  3NHCOOH 
ut  ritin  the  simbols  diffrunt  waize  is  only  a  mater  of 
lonvenience  at  times,  they  kan  be  rittin  diffrunt  to  sute 
he  okasion  if  only  the  kerrect  symbols  be  uzed  as  eny 
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prof  knose,  and  the  trusties  haz  awl  had  kemestrie 
kno  this  so  i  aint  any  skared  of  him,  but  will  mak 
fule  and  a  lyre  of  him  if  he  triez  to  quere  me  with 
trusties.    Now  this  of  corse  is  only  a  sinopsiz  of  my  bv 
but  u  kan  awl  see  the  knead  of  it  from  what  i  hev  rit 
so  far  espeshelly  the  last  ilustrashun  about  the  hoo 
wich  as  we  say  in  Laten  is  parvum  in  multo  and  si 
the  prise  wil  be  reesonabel  and  u  awl  see  now  the  vi 
of  knoin  sumthing  about  kemestrie  yu  kan  asist  in 
publikashin  of  saime  by  forwerdin  2  dollarz  to  me 
yure  kopy  adrest  to  the  kollege  of  Farmacie. 


THE   STORY   OF   A   GREAT   UNIVERSITY 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 
commands,  and  was  heard  by  all.     The  exercises  w< 
prformed  in  perfect  rhythm,  and  no  individual  was  ( 
of  time." 


D 


ON  T    you    think    that    you    would    find    thii 
changed    if  von   were  to  return  to   Germans 
1  asked. 

To  this  question  lie  replied:  "Yes  1  would.  Con 
tions  now  are  greatly  altered.  The  people  have  felt  1 
ravages  of  war,  and  even  today,  the  beautiful  city 
Barmen  is  in  the  region  held  by  the  troops  of  the  Frer 
Army  of  Occupation.  We  can  only  hope  that  in  the  m 
future  Germany  will  resume  the  same  position  amo 
the  nations  that  she  held  before  the  war,  and  again  c( 
tribute  her  talent  and  power  of  invention  to  the  betl 
welfare  of  man." 


DO   YOU   KNOW   YOUR   HORO(R)SCOPE? 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
prophesied  by  astrologers  also  have  a  disconcerting  w 
of  failing  to  materialize. 

Astrology  has  been  languishing  since  the  seventeen 
century,  until  today  it  furnishes  a  scanty  means  of  li\ 
hood  to  a  few  charlatans  who  prey  on  the  superstitia 
of  the  ignorant.  It  also  supplies  amusements  to  your 
stcrs  at  Hallowe'en  and  similar  parties,  where  for  t 
price  of  an  eskimo  pie,  the  amateur  "witch"  will  pi 
(luce  a  horoscope  promising  a  future  rosy  enough 
make  a  California  sun-set  look  like  a  London  fog.  I 
yond  this,  astrology  in  general  and  horoscopes  in  ps 
ticular  have  no  value,  and  the  serious  adoption  of  eith 
is  not  encouraged. 


THE   LAST  MAN 
(Continued  from  page  7) 
pretty  excited  hisself,  "for  the  plane'll  take  us  west 
the  mornin'.     We'll  he  safe  there  for  a  while." 

Now  what  he  read  was  that  there  was  an  unknov 
pestilence  which  broke  itself  out  in  the  Balkins,  whe 
a  war  was  ragin',  and  was  spreadin'  with  lightni 
speed  all  over  Europe.  As  the  paper  said,  the  disea 
was  worse  nor  anything  yet  heard  on,  and  scientists  hi 
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fear  for  the  human  race.  It  was  so  bad  that  anyone 
catehin'  it  lived  only  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Early  the  next  mornin'  Charley  and  his  mother  were 
off  for  the  west.  They  flew  through  the  air  faster  nor 
any  bird  ever  done  and  soon  landed  in  California,  hopin' 
to  wait  until  the  disease  was  spent.  They  weren't  long 
in  findin'  out  that  eastern  states  were  already  struck.  A 
few  days  later,  when  he  was  up  in  his  plane,  he  knowed 
that  the  sun  set  on  a  lifeless  planet. 

There  bein'  nothin'  else  to  do,  he  returned  home.  As 
he  sat  on  the  porch  of  his  house,  the  thought  flashed  up- 
on him  that  he  was  the  only  livin'  person.  After  a  few 
days  the  odor  arisin'  from  the  decayin'  bodies  was  hor- 
rible so  he  took  to  his  plane  to  escape  the  awful  smell. 
But  no  matter  how  far  or  high  he  flew,  he  couldn't  es- 
cape it.  Later  in  the  day  being  pretty  much  discour- 
aged, he  returned  to  his  cottage.  He  sat  in  the  living 
room  and  watched  the  sun  as  it  sank  in  the  west.  He 
was  so  lonesome  that  he  forgot  his  surroundings. 

He  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud  knock  on  the 
door.  The  odor  was  worse  nor  ever.  Charley  was  quite 
frightened  for  what  could  scare  a  man  more  than  to 
know  you  are  alone  in  the  world  and  hear  a  knock  at  the 
door.  The  door  leadin'  to  the  kitchen  opened  and  Mrs. 
Hicory  shouted:  "Open  the  windows  quick  and  come 
here  and  help  me  clean  off  the  stove.  And  to  think  you 
cmdd  sit  in  there  and  let  your  dinner  burn.  What's 
wrong  with  your  smeller?" 


EPPIE  GOES  TO  TOWN 

(Continued  from  page 24) 
"And  you  are  not  going  to  punish  Mr.  Johnson?" 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  he  saved  Eppie  for  Pete  and  I." 
"All  right,  I  won't,"  said  Silas  as  he  walked  away 
leaving  Pete  and  Larry  with  their  arms  around  Eppie. 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  ME?     GO  IN  AND  FIND  OUT 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
is  an  asset  to  the  business;  and  it  is  said  that  she  has 
already  extracted  several  raises  in  salary  from  the  man- 
ager on  the  strength  of  it !  It  is  a  wonder  that  some  of 
the  moving  picture  theatres  have  not  "bought"  her  for 
an  ornament  in  the  ticket  booth.  She  would  be  a  draw- 
ing card  there  and  crowd  the  house  every  night. 

The  verve  and  gallop  of  this  "essay"  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  were  it  extended  by  the  addition  of  the 
many  incidents  which  coidd  be  incorporated.  But  no 
one  cares  to  read  about  life  in  its  every  phase  and  detail ; 
everyone  does,  however,  care  to  read  as  much  as  will  en- 
able him  to  see  life  more  clearly  and  completely.  The 
views  here  presented  are  an  attempt  to  show  the  aver- 
age person  the  way  to  see  life  in  the  same  perspective  as 
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the  writer  sees  it,  by  reason  of  his  occupation.  This  is 
neither  propaganda  nor  an  advertisement,  written  at 
the  instigation  of  a  restaurant  owner,  and  intended  tc 
attract  students  into  the  employment  of  eating  houses. 
It  is  probable  that  swarms  of  students  will  besiege 
the  managers  of  these  places  immediately  after  reading 
these  paragraphs.  To  these  young  and  courageous  men 
— for  courage  it  takes — I,  the  author,  give  my  blessing, 


INTRAMURAL  SPORTS  TAKE  THEIR  PLACE 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

In  adopting  intra-murals,  universities  see  a  three  fold 
benefit.  The  first  and  greatest  benefit  is  to  the  individ- 
ual ;  it  gives  him  the  incentive  to  exercise  and  indirect- 
ly enables  him  to  better  his  mind.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  a  man  in  good  physical  condition  is  a  better 
student  than  one  in  poor  condition.  The  ordinary 
college  man  shows  a  strange  indifference  to  exercise  and 
seems  to  prefer  an  afternoon  on  the  lounge  or  in  the 
chess  room  to  one  in  the  gymnasium.  For  example,  here 
at  Creighton  we  have  a  wonderful  gym  and  yet  a  very 
small  percentage  of  men  in  school  use  it.  The  new  de- 
partment is  attempting  to  remedy  this  by  giving  the  in- 
centive to  each  man  to  sign  up  for  some  one  branch  of 
sport.  The  honor  or  standing  of  their  class  or  social 
group  is  at  stake  and  the  natural  loyalty  of  the  men 
solves  the  problem. 

A  second  benefit  derived  by  a  university  from  intra- 
murals  is  the  promotion  of  co-operation  between  the 
different  departments.  One  great  difficulty  in  a  modern 
university  is  the  problem  of  welding  the  colleges  into  a 
whole.  There  is  a  tendency  in  a  department  for  a  man 
to  be  wholly  considerate  of  the  doings  of  but  that  one  de- 
partment, for  there  is  his  circle  of  friends.  There  is  little 
chance  for  the  men  of  different  departments  to  become 
acquainted. 

At  one  time  in  the  history  of  Creighton  there  was 
great  spirit  in  the  law  school,  in  the  dental  college,  arts 
college,  and  medical  college,  but  the  men  were  not  ac- 
quainted among  departments  and  accordingly  there 
was  no  university  spirit. 

Now  with  the  colleges  all  together  there  is  more 
chance  for  acquaintance  but  the  advent  of  intra-murals 
seems  to  solve  our  problem  very  easily.  For  instance, 
the  teams  of  Junior  dentistry  and  Freshman  law  are 
scheduled  for  a  game  of  basketball.  After  the  game 
they  are  all  good  friends  and  well  acquainted.  Then  the 
rivalry  between  departments  and  the  interest  evinced  in 
an  activity,  of  which  they  feel  themselves  a  part,  tends 
to  centralize  spirit. 

A  third  very  evident  benefit  from  intra-murals  is  the 
development  of  hidden  material  for  the  Varsity.  The 
source  of  college  spirit  and  college  pride  may  well  be 
said  to  lie  in  the  Varsity.    Every  student  is  a  true  sports- 
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man  and  he  is  thrilled  while  watching  his  fellow  stu- 
dents fighting  for  the  honor  of  his  school.  The  better 
the  Varsity,  the  more  spirit  shown  in  a  school.  However, 
many  good  athletes  are  hidden  among  the  student  body 
— too  modest  perhaps  to  try  for  the  Varsity.  Intra-mur- 
als  act  as  a  step  towards  the  representative  college  team. 

In  the  past  Creighton  has  tried  this  branch  of  activity 
with  fair  success,  though  never  with  the  present  efficient 
methods  of  organization.  Three  years  ago  an  inter- 
class  track  meet  was  held  with  good  results — as  good 
material  was  discovered  for  the  track  team.  Last  year,  it 
was  the  sole  intention  in  selecting  the  team.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  different  departments  have  been  schedul- 
ing games  between  various  fraternity  groups,  -and  for 
two  years  the  arts  college  has  had  a  very  successful 
basketball  league. 

In  further  development  a  suggestion  might  be  made, 
adopted  from  the  Michigan  system, — namely,  in  the 
manner  of  rating.  The  class  league  might  be  formed  at 
the  first  of  the  year  and  continue  throughout  the  year 
for  every  branch  of  sport,  being  graded  by  the  respect- 
ive marks  in  the  different  activities.  The  average  of 
the  year  would  be  computed  and  a  cup  presented  to  that 
team.  Under  this  system  a  class  must  enter  every 
branch  of  organized  activity  and  if  they  do  not,  their 
grade  for  that  activity  is  zero.  In  this  way  the  number 
of  men  participating  is  increased  and  interest  in  every 
sport  is  aroused.  For  example,  if  the  Freshman  Medics 
needed  a  good  grade  in  tennis  and  golf  to  win  the  prize, 
the  whole  class  would  have  to  win  out  in  track  or  base- 
ball. And  with  rival  teams  in  the  field,  interest  should 
be  at  its  height. 

All  in  all,  great  credit  should  be  given  Mr.  Schabinger 
and  Father  Corboy  for  introducing  this  activity  to 
Creighton,  and  all  should  co-operate  with  them  to  make 
the  movement  a  lasting  success. 


HOW  TO   LIVE 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
digestion.  This  may  result  in  really  serious  digestive 
disorders.  So  I  would  repeat  that  he  who  considers  that 
the  eye  or  any  other  organ  is  a  little  kingdom  set  off  by 
itself  with  separate  laws  and  administration,  makes  a 
grave  mistake.  Anything  that  is  generally  unhealthy 
and  debilitating  can  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  the 
organ,  and  anything  that  conduces  to  health  and  vigor 
will  assist  in  maintaining  organic  strength  and  vitality. 
Consider  a  diseased  tonsil  or  tooth.  Germs  are  pres- 
ent here  usually  in  large  numbers.  The  structures  are 
in  close  relation  with  the  blood  stream,  which  I  told  you 
is  the  other  of  the  two  great  factors  that  keep  order 
and  harmony  in  the  various  parts  of  this  machine  of 
ours.  The  blood  circulates  as  I  have  said  to  the  most, 
distant  parts  of  the  body.    The  germs  from  the  infected 
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tonsil  or  tooth  readily  gain  entrance  to  the  blood  an< 
are  carried  along.  The  lodgement  of  these  germs  in  tin 
heart  structures  brings  disease  of  this  organ,  and  s< 
you  see,  a  severe  heart  affection  with  all  the  subsequen 
alterations  may  result  from  an  infected  tooth  or  tonsil 
Now  in  this  paper  my  aim  has  not  been  to  acquain 
you  with  all  the  knowledge  which  I  believe  a  laymai 
should  possess  about  medicine,  but  to  urge  a  point  o 
view.  I  would  point  out  to  you  a  feAV  of  the  place 
wherein  lie  dangers  to  your  most  valued  possession 
health.  1  know  1  have  your  cooperation,  for  the  da 
you  entered  this  university,  it  was  your  desire  and  idea 
to  leave  your  alma  mater  a  better  man,  or  woman,  no 
only  intellectually  and  spiritually,  but  also  physically 
The  growth  of  your  educational  process  must  be  life 
giving — life-giving  to  the  body,  life-giving  to  the  mind 
life-giving  to  the  soul.  What  are  the  needs  of  you 
body?  My  advice  would  be  that  even  though  you  be 
lieve  yourself  in  excellent  health,  at  least  once  a  yea 
you  should  report  to  a  competent  doctor  for  a  thorougl 
physical  examination,  not  a  hurried  examination  of  tin 
heart  and  lungs  only,  but  an  examination  from  head  ti 
foot.  Tlie  matter  of  what  you  are  eating,  the  number  o 
hours  you  are  sleeping,  the  work  you  are  doing,  the  ex 
ercise  you  are  taking,  the  worry  that  is  troubling  you 
all  should  be  gone  into  and  when  you  have  been  in 
formed  of  the  particular  attention  or  care  that  you 
own  body  should  have,  heed  his  advice,  he  whose  year 
of  preparation  in  study  and  in  attention  to  duty  havi 
titled  him  for  the  solution  of  your  problems. 


WAR 

By  Gordon  X.  Richmond 

Loudly  roars  the  rumble 
Of  the  mighty  drums  of  war ; 
Again   hope's  castles  crumble; 
'To  arms"  we  hear  once  more. 

The  thrilling  boom  of  cannonade 
Will  soon  with  maddened  pace 
Stampede  into  the  cavalcade; 
Again  our  war-torn  race. 

<  >  would  1  hat   rust  eternal, 
From  the  fairy  wand  of  Peace 
Could  stay  the  sword  infernal 
And  this  world  of  turmoil  cease. 


=second  rater, 


MARCH,  1923 

THE  TRACK  TEAM'S  INCENTIVES 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Ability -|-ambition-f-application= record  breaker. 

Ambition-f-application— ability= winner. 

Ability  -(-application— ambition 

Ability+ambition— application 

Ability— ambition— application=dumb-bell. 
To  which  class  do  you  belong?  If  you  belong  to  either 
of  the  first  two,  well  and  good,  keep»up  the  work!  If 
you  belong  to  the  third  or  fourth  class  remove  the  minus 
sign  by  daily  reporting  to  the  track  coach  in  the  gym, 
and  if  you  are  in  the  last  class,  also  report  to  the  gym 
but  to  "Mike"  who  will  keep  you  there  with  the  rest  of 
the  dumb-bells. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  namely,  that  most  healthy  boys 
can  make  good  track  athletes,  we  have  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  not  having  a  winning  team.  With  a  student 
body  totalling  over  one  thousand,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
making  the  estimate  very  conservative,  there  ought  to 
be  at  least  fifty  candidates  out  for  track.  This  is  only 
one  out  of  every  twenty  enrolled.  Granting  that  for 
every  twenty  students  there  are  two  physically  disabled, 
three  engaged  in  other  athletics,  and  five  who  have  not 
the  time  to  put  in  on  account  of  work,  there  are  still  ten 
left  and  if  we  cannot  get  at  least  one  out  of  that  ten  to 
go  out  for  track,  it  means  but  one  thing,  and  that  is,  we 
as  a  student  body  are  about  as  dead  as  they  make  them. 
It  means  that  you  and  I,  the  students,  do  not  want  a 
track  team.  It  means  that  we  are  the  kind  of  people 
who  passively  sit  on  our  lazy  haunches  and  then  ask  our 
fellow  dead-heads  such  perplexing  questions  as,  "Why 
don't  Creighton  have  a  good  track  team  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  other  Universities?" 

Creighton  can  have  a  good  track  team,  and  will  have 
a  good  track  team  as  soon  as  the  students  do  their  share. 
The  Athletic  Department  is  doing  its  share.  The  can- 
didates have  good,  new  equipment.  Several  dates  for 
meets  have  already  been  secured,  and  more  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  as  soon  as  the  students  give  evidence  that 
they  are  willing  to  make  the  thing  a  go.  Let's  make  it 
a  go !  It's  a  long  time  from  now  till  June.  Several 
track  meets  will  do  much  to  liven  up  things  and  coax 
you  up  on  the  hill  campus  to  yell  again  for  the  "White 
and  Blue." 

With  a  new  stadium  and  athletic  held  in  sight,  Oma- 
ha will  be  treated  to  some  rare  and  classy  meets  if  only 
we  make  track  worth  while.  I  will  not  appeal  to  you 
to  participate  for  the  many  personal  benefits  you  will 
derive  from  track,  although  this  in  itself  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  inducement,  but  I  will  appeal  to  your  loyalty 
as  a  true  Creighton  Booster.  How  often  have  you  stood 
on  the  side  lines  cheering  for  Creighton  only  wishing 
that  you  could  go  out  on  the  field  and  do  something  to 
increase  her  fame.  Now  is  your  chance !  Now  is  your 
opportunity  !  Will  you  take  it? 
On  your  mark!    Get  Set ! !    Go!!! 
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Union  Fuel  Co. 


209  So.  18th  Street 


JA-0268     -     OMAHA 


PHELPS  HUT 

1700  Douglas  Street 

Athletic  Club  Bldg 


Candy 

Sodas 

Lunches 


ONLY  THE  BEST 


GLASS 
PAINT  and 
BRUSHES 


There  is  a  Warehouse  of  the 


Pittsburgh  £££  Company 


Where  Ever  You  Go. 
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You  Profit  Doubly  by  Patronizing 

TheCU.B.S. 

All  Profits  Are  Turned  Over 
To  Student  Activities 

Text  Books 

Stationery 

The  C.  U.  Manual 

Postal  Cards  Fountain  Pens 

Eversharp  Pencils 

Cheaper  than  Elsewhere  at  the 

Creighton  University  Book  Store 
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